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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


Gauthier Society 





To the Editor: 


Please accept my belated congratula- 
tions on the new format of Musical 
AMERICA. We have watched your work 
with great interest here in the Department 
of Music at Wooster College. We feel you 
have made the magazine more attractive 
and readable, and have also improved its 
coverage. 

I am prompted to write at this point 
because of a concert review that appeared 
in your June issue, signed by John Ardoin. 
It covered a song recital on May 5 in the 
Donnell Library and was headed “Eva 
Gauthier Society”, without any explana- 
tion in the review for this caption. Since 
Eva was very dear to me for many years, 
| am curious to know more about any 
society that has been formed to perpetu- 
ate her name. 

Karl Trump 
College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 


The Eva Gauthier Society is a New 
York organization, headed hy Virgil 
Thomson, dedicated to the performance 
of contemporary American song. The So- 
ciety was named for Mme. Gauthier he- 
cause of her great interest in promoting 
and performing such literature 

- THE EpIror 
VOA in the Caribbean 


To the Editor 


Kindly permit me, as a foreigner and 
an ex-listener to that tired program, the 
Voice of America, to make a few com- 
ments inspired by Harold Boxer’s letter in 
your June 1960 issue. 

1. American “pure” jazz is not regarded 
by “intellectuals” in our country as a 
“serious art on a level with classical mu- 
sic’. Not even a fourth form, calypso- 
loving, college boy here would be caught 
equating jazz and Beethoven. He may love 
calypsoes and even rock-‘n’-roll, but he 
knows the worth of nobler things. 

2. Despite Mr. Boxer’s explanations 
(“distortions”’, etc.), we used to tune to, 
listen to, and even enjoy classical music 
by shortwave from the United States some 
20 years ago. Then, apart from the BBC 
news, our listening time comprised some 
90% of United States material 
I doubt if it constitutes 5% 

3. The local United States radio station, 
WVDI, does not provide “a full fare of 
classical music”. Thirteen years ago there 
was a generous helping of classical music 
ver WVDI. Today, alas it is nil and the 
tandard and taste of the station is deplor- 
bly low and moronic. Or is it that the 
ppetite of Trinidadians for classical mu- 

has deteriorated over the past 13 

irs? Mr. Boxer’s 39% classical (or 
563 hours) of tape recorded music cer- 

ly has not 1% appearance on the local 
ted States station. In short, I would 
to term the station’s fare “a repre- 
itive, well-balanced cross-section. 
‘Jazz and popular music are inher- 
more suitable for shortwave trans- 
n.” My experiences in the late 1930s 
irly 1940s do not substantiate this 
sopular and classical music came 
sometimes extremely well, at 
mes not too well. Or can it be 
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The LIEDERKRANZ FOUNDATION INC. of NEW YORK 
ANNOUNCES A CONTEST FOR GIFTED SINGERS 
(all nationalities) in the opera, light opera and concert fields. 
Scholarships of $1,000., $500. and $250. to winners. 


Opportunities will also be offered to a limited number of other contestants to participate 
in the newly organized 


LIEDERKRANZ OPERA and CONCERT WORKSHOP, 


under the guidance of prominent stage directors and conductors. 


The Foundation's Advisory Board includes Rise Stevens, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Lauritz Melchior, Milton Cross and Gerhard Pechner. 


Applicants should be between the ages of 17 and 30, with vocal training and experience, 
po should write for further details and application forms before October 15, 1960 to: 


The LIEDERKRANZ FOUNDATION INC. 


6 East 87 Street, New York 28, N. Y. attention: Gerhard Pechner 




















JOHN BROWNLEE teaching with NORELCO Tape Recorder: The world-famous Aus- 
tralian baritone, beloved “Don Giovanni’ of the 1930's and 10's and now Dire ctor 
of the MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, tape records with his NORELCO ‘Continental’ 
a difficult passage sung by pretty student JuDITH INGRAM. Afterwards MR. 
BROWNLEE played back this section of the tape to show his pupil precisely what 
needed further vocal polishing. “A high-quality tape recorder enables the teacher 
to let his pupils hear themselves as others hear them,” says MR. BROWNLEER. “/] find 
iy NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-speed tape recorder an extremely versatile teach- 
ng tool, especially as it is capable of outstanding faithful, undistorted reproduc- 
ion of vocal and instrumental timbres.” The NorELco ‘Continental’ is a product of 
North American Philips Co., Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, Dept. 1Z9, 230 
7, 
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that the world’s atmosphere has deterio- 
rated within the last two decades? 

5. “It is impractical to develop classi- 
cal music programs for shortwave broad- 
casting.” It was not so 20 years ago, so 
why now? We got the Metropolitan Opera 
and New York Philharmonic complete 
and uncut. When I was a child, the radio 
went on in our home on Sunday at 9 a.m 
with organ music from Radio City and 
was almost never switched off until 10 
or 11 p.m. when the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour rang down the curtain. During most 
of those 12 hours or so the tuning knob 
rarely swerved from American stations. 

6. There seems to be no limit to the 
number of hours that baseball is trans- 
mitted, or to the number of stations that 
carry it, so why should classical music 
pose such weighty problems? Moscow 
seems to be able to beam powerfully on 
the West Indies, then why not the USA? 
I had a distinct impression that we are 
progressing not retrogressing, in scientific 
know-how. 

Of course, if the shortwave programs 
around the late 1930s were handled not 
by VOA but by private concerns (NBC, 
CBS, etc.), then may I respectfully sug- 
gest with serious sincerity that the United 
States Government hand over the short- 
wave relays to the above private concerns 

or at the very least, utilize the private 
networks alongside VOA. They exhibited 
a great deal more initiative and imagine 
tion, did a far more beguiling job of en 
tertaining and a far less sterile job of ed- 
ucating, and consequently created a more 
accurate and pleasing image of the United 
States in the eyes of the world friendly to 
it. 

Rupert P. Seemungal 

Science Master, Queen’s Royal College 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, West Indies 


Bodanzky and Mahler’s Eighth 
To the Editor: 


Referring to the letter of Ernest J 
Roland concerning the Mahler Eighth 
Symphony under Bodanzky, perhaps the 
following may be of help. 

I can find no such performance several 
months after Mahler died. There seems to 
have been none from the original per 
formance on Sept. 12 and 13, 1910, until 
the early part of 1912. There were at 
least five or six performances in the early 
part of 1912, including one by Bodanzky 
in Mannheim. 

There was a small Mahler Festival in 
Mannheim on May 10 and 11, 1912. The 
first day programmed the Fourth Sym- 
phony (Martha Winternitz-Dorda, soloist) 
and “Das Lied von der Erde” (with Mme. 
Charles Cahier as the alto soloist). On the 
May 11 concert was the Eighth Sym 
phony. The combined orchestras of Mann- 
heim and Karlsruhe were used. The dou 
ble chorus numbered about 600 and there 
were 300 children. Both theatre choruses 
and various local Gesangvereins were 
used to make up the choruses. 

The soloists were as follows: sopranos 
Gertrude Forstel, Miss Winternitz-Dorda: 
altos: Mme. Cahier, Anna Erler-Schnaudt; 
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male singers: Nicola Geisse-Winkel, Fried- 
rich Bartling, and Wilhelm Fenten. 

Four of these soloists had been used 
by Mahler in the original performance in 
1910. I am afraid that Mr. Roland’s mem- 
ory must furnish the range of the men’s 
voices. 

Clinton A. Carpenter 
Evanston, Ill. 


Tribute to Frijsh 
To the Editor: 

rhis is for no purpose other than to re- 
mind you of glimpses of the old guard 
passing—and now Frijsh—or do you re- 
member? 

On an afternoon in the early 1910s a 
daughter of the Vikings walked on the 
Jordan Hall stage in Boston, vibrant and 


| gorgeous. She interpreted as a great con- 
ductor, bending to her will a voice shot 


through with searing signs of an imperi- 
ous temperament too impatient to learn to 
sing 

We had read that Povla Frijsh was a 
Dane; that she had lived in Paris, esteemed 
by the Parisians, and speaking their lan- 
guage as one born to a religious rote 

Subsequently I saw something of her 
both in Boston and New York. One of 
the big Broadway houses, still mixing show 
with film, offered her daily appearances, at 
a figure—but only under her own name; 
upon this the deal hung. She told me she 
needed the money, but would refuse—and 
she did. 

Meanwhile she was going for study to 
a woman in New York of high reputation, 
who daily greeted her efforts with: “Wrong, 
everything wrong” 

The cool silver thread of tone that was 
to be consistently hers emerged and re- 
mained. By it and a kind of magic, she 
projected the illusion of flame and pas- 
sion into a decade and more of discrim- 
inating audiences, the while she herself 
scorned to wrestle with emotion on the 
stage 

Once after a recital habitually disdain- 
ing compromise, George Copeland said to 
me: “Why does anybody else bother to 
sing?” 

Arthur Wilson 
Boston 


Bouquets and Brickbats 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to offer my congratulations 
on the improvement of your always ex- 
cellent magazine. The new format is won- 
derful in every way. I especially like the 
extended record reviews and coverage; I 
hope you will always continue this. 

Also, your reports on the foreign scene 
are generally excellent, but in the future 
I would like to see an even more exten- 
sive coverage on the great music centers 
of Germany 

Anton D. Schwab 
Rochester, N. Y. 


To the Editor 
Thank you very much for the copies of 
MusicaAL AMERICA, which you have so 
kindly been sending to me; and which have 
contained a fund of information which has 
been of great value to me in my work for 
Hurok Attractions. You are to be con- 
gratulated on the fine manner in which you 
cover the concert field so completely. 
Incidentally, I find the new size of the 
publication to be much more convenient 

to handle. 

Harry E. Lowell 
Bolsters Mills, Maine 








TWO IMPORTANT 
BOOKS BY 


JOSEPH WAGNER 


Band Scoring 


McGraw-Hill Series in Music 
443 pages, $7.95 


A comprehensive treatment of 
the problems peculiar to writ- 
ing and performing music for 
the band. It presupposes no 
previous knowledge of this 
subject. However, its format, 
presentation and contents are 
yiven at artistic levels to in- 
terest and inform the experi 
enced musician as well as the 


student. A workbook is avail- 


Orchestration 


A Practical Handbook 
McGraw-Hill Series in Music 


366 pages, $6.95 
(Text Edition) 


The first truly practical guide 
to scoring for the orchestra—a 
self-sufficient handbook de- 
signed to meet the teaching 
requirements at all academic 
levels. It presupposes no pre- 
vious knowledge or orchestra- 
tion experience. Here is the 
only work that consistently 
demonstrates the scoring of 
identical examples for strings, 
woodwinds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a 


} 


-ompletely new plan. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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ON THE COVER 


Like an unopen- 
ed package the 
Is 1960-61 season lies 
before us, its con- 


ra: > tents Known, mere- 
ly suspected, or a 


; j ig el 
NICU UFACTIC] 


Dr ‘ tantalizing surprise. 
ad For those who will 
~~ be entering conser- 


vatories, studios, 
colleges and uni- 
versities, the year 
ahead holds crucial problems. For 
them, MusicaL AMERICA presents in 
this issue a provocative article, “Wanted 

More Musical Carpenters”, by an ex- 
perienced educator, who discusses the 
pitfalls and rewards to be found in the 
many careers in music. 

For the information of music stu- 
dents, we also list the registration and 
opening dates of schools of music and 
of studios in and around New York 
City. This can be found at the end of 
the Schools and Studios department. 

[he symbol of the unopened package 
is particularly relevant to the concert 
world. Here the anticipation and excite- 
ment lie with the spectator as well as 
the music practitioner; the former looks 
forward eagerly to hearing his favorite 
artists, to making the acquaintance of 
new ones, perhaps even to being pres- 
ent at the discovery of distinguished but 
unheralded talent. Mephisto, with 
“twitching ears”, takes a preview of 
one aspect of this scene—the first ap- 
pearance in this country of artists who 
have won acclaim abroad and about 
whom he has reason to be excited. 
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Among notable high- 
lights featured in the 
OCTOBER ISSUE, 
the ANNUAL 
PUBLISHERS AND 
COMPOSERS 
EDITION of 
MUSICAL AMERICA: 


NEW 


songs for recitalists 


NEW 


works for orchestra 
and chorus 


NEW 


scores for oper 
groups 


NEW 


material for teachers 


AND 


« The story of G. 
Schirmer, Ine. — 100 
years: America’s old- 
est music publisher. 


’ 








e For the first time, a 
complete up-to-date 
listing of the major 
foreign publishers, 
their American agents 
and subsidiaries. 





Be sure to reserve 
your copy of this im- 
portant reference 
edition ... MUSICAL 
AMERICA/ OCTOBER 
ISSUE. Your loeal 
dealer or direct. 








MUSIC PERSONALITY OF 1960 TO BE 
CHOSEN BY NATION’S MUSIC EDITORS 


MusicAL AMERICA takes pride in 
announcing the establishment of an 
annual nationwide poll to single out 
and honor the “Musical Personality 
of the Year’, the poll to be con- 
ducted among the music editors and 
critics of the daily newspapers and 
magazines of the United States. 

(hough the editors and publishers 
of MusicAL AMERICA will take no 
part in the poll, the magazine will 
make its contribution to the cause by 
devoting the cover of its Annual 
Special Issue, January, 1961, to a 
full-color portrait of the winner and 
a comprehensive article in the book 
concerning his or her career and 
accomplishments. Further honors are 
planned by other groups and organ- 


izations in the musical world, an- 
nouncement of which will be made 
shortly 

Public recognition of leadership 


and outstanding merit has long been 


overdue in the realm of music. For 
many years, annual awards have been 
bestowed upon eminent and worthy 
leaders in sports, politics, business 
and many other fields of human en- 
deavor. And it is a valuable and 
proper gesture on many counts. For 
one thing, it rewards good work and 
high standards in a world in which 
these qualities are becoming increas- 
ingly rare. For another thing, it dra- 
matizes and focuses national and 
international attention upon achieve- 
ments among our fellow men — 
achievements which lift the sights of 
all people yet could have gone un- 
noticed except by a few intimate 
with the subject. 

Music, which still exists largely in 
a vacuum so far as much of the gen- 
eral public is concerned, has need of 
a strong spotlight directed annually 
upon its leading personalities and 
their contributions to the art. The 


tonic effect of this kind of exposure 
was demonstrated to the full by the 
winning of the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tition by Van Cliburn. The political 
circumstances of that event cannot, 
of course, be duplicated, but some- 
thing of the same quality will be 
inherent in the Musical Personality 
of the Year. 

Ballots are now in the hands of the 
music editors and critics from coast 
to coast. They have been requested 
to make their choice not merely on 
the basis of personal preference but 
with consideration for the nominee's 
contribution during the year to the 
welfare and propagation of music in 
general. We are confident that the 
Musical Personality of 1960 will re- 
flect the best judgment of this big and 
competent jury and that the winner 
will indeed personify the highest 
ideals of the art and profession of 
music. 








90 YEARS AGO 


Engelbert Humperdinck is disappointed 
that his new opera “K6nigskinder”, to be 
premiered at the Metropolitan this season, 
will not be sung in English. He feels that 
all operas should be sung in the language 
of the country in which they are produced 





Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy”, per- 
formed for the first time in Boston, finds 
the audience obviously embarrassed by the 
experience. One critic feels that “the work 
brought suggestions of fantastic phantas- 
magoria, and other such monstrosities 
known only in their horridness to the 
composer” 


In all of Nellie Melba’s unique adven 
tures in many lands, perhaps she has nevei 
had a more odd experience than on the 
occasion of a recent concert in Winnipeg, 
Canada. Owing to the enormous crush in 
the theatre where the concert was being 
given, two cylinders of oxygen had to be 
placed on the stage to revive the 
atmosphere, so that the diva might enjoy 
the usual facilities for displaying her 
breath control. Mme. Melba pronounced 
the experiment a complete sucess. 


There is a report from Rome that 
Caruso will figure in a suit brought by a 
young woman, who is said to be very 
charming in person and mind, with whom 
the tenor engaged in summer flirtation. 
The girl’s father has decided to sue in 


her behalf to have the singer reimburse 
her for the loss of employment which re- 
sulted from the affair and also the cost 
of her trousseau which she says she gath- 
ered in happy anticipation of the outcome 
of their relationship 


Diamonds are said to be considerable 
of a passion with Bessie Abbott, star of 
Mascagni’s new opera “Ysobel”. She pos 
sesses several splendid brooches, including 
one presented to her by the President of 
France which is said to be very beautiful. 
Miss Abbott's full name, by the way, Is 
Bessie Abbott Pickens 


Mary Garden on returning to Chicago 
after 12 years’ absence pronounced the 
city “Rotten”! 


Richard Strauss has announced that he 
will allow his new opera “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” to be produced only in houses 
which have previously performed both his 
“Salome” and “Elektra”. 


The American composer and _ teacher 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley has left Berlin for 
a two-month visit to America. He is be- 
ing accompanied by his pupil Wallingford 
Riegger, the versatile young musician, who 
recently made his debut as conductor with 
the Bliithner Orchestra in Berlin. 


Casting has just been completed for Vic- 
tor Herbert’s new operetta “Naughty 
Marietta”. Emma Trentini and Orville 
Harrold will take leading roles. 





Anna Pavlowa and Mikhail Mordkin as 
they appeared during an evening of 
dance at the Metropolitan Opera 
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Taylor, Janacek Operas 
At Empire State Festival 


The Empire State Music Festival opened 
on July 16 in the tent theatre of the 
Anthony Wayne Recreation Area at Har- 
riman State Park with the first of four 
performances by the New York City Bal- 
let. A performance of Deems Taylor’s 
opera “Peter Ibbetson” had been originally 
scheduled to open the festival earlier, but 
a storm damaged the theatre, and both 
the opera and the opening had to be post- 
poned. 

In a day when summer festival fare is 
characterized by sketchily staged “Car- 
mens” and the zillionth tired performance 
of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, the Em- 
pire State Music Festival, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Forest, is to be heartily 
commended for its imagination and cour- 
age in building its season around two spec- 
ulative novelties in the realm of opera— 
the American premiere of Leos Janacek’s 
“Katya Kabanova” and the revival after 
25 years of Deems Taylor's “Peter Ibbet- 
son . 

Among the most important of latter- 
day Czech composers (1854-1928), Jana- 
cek remained largely unperformed outside 
his own country and Germany until his 
operas, “Jenufa” and the present “Katya 
Kabanova”, were “discovered” by London 
opera buffs a few years ago and some of 
his instrumental and choral works began 
to appear on LP records. 

Creatively he was an individualist, much 
as Sibelius was, writing music in his own 
way apparently unperturbed by the strong 
currents of the new “modernism” flowing 
ill about him. His idiom is essentially ro- 
mantic, with strong folkish roots. It is 
inabashedly tonal, chromatic, and in an 
Imost naively conventional way, descrip- 

ve. Yet, unlike Taylor’s “Ibbetson”, it is 

%t derivative and it is not likely to strike 

10st listeners as old-fashioned in the sense 

i style cliche which can readily be 

‘ntified and dated. 

Katya Kabanova”, like the operas 
iufa” and “The Sly Little Fox”, and the 
hestra piece, “Taras Bulba”, is inex- 
tibly fresh, vigorous, inventive, and 
nt. Janacek writes most sensitively for 
voice (although Norman Tucker's 
h translation revealed little of this 
), but his greatest strength is in 
chestra, which he handles with con- 

te skill and resourcefulness. 
lyric theatre piece, “Katya Kaban- 


ber, 1960 


ova” does not quite come off, and this is 
due largely, I think, to the libretto, which 
is a setting of the Russian play, “The 
Storm”, by Alexander N. Ostrovsky. The 
thesis—of rather remote interest today— 
is the struggle between the old Russian 
matriarchy and modern ideas of personal 
independence and individuality. The tri- 
angle represented is a tyrannical mother, 
her son, and her son’s wife, a young wo- 
man who rebels against the iron hand of 
the mother, loses respect for her husband 
because of his bondage to the mother, 
impulsively takes a lover and then kills 
herself to expiate her sin. 

Despite its tragic elements, this is not 
a particularly viable subject for opera, 
whose meat is the simple, elemental pas- 
sions, not subtle, psychological situations 
or social mores 

The characters were strongly etched, 
however, by Amy Shuard, as Katya; 
Doris Doree, as the mother; Giulio Gari, 
as the son and husband; and Rudolf Petrak, 
as the lover. Miss Shuard, English soprano 
who had sung the role of Katya in Lon- 
don at Sadler’s Wells, made her American 
debut on this occasion, and gave every 
indication of being an artist of the first 
rank. The voice is of good size, admirably 
produced and projected, though tending 
toward a rather shrill whiteness at the top 
in fortissimo passages, and it is capable of 
sufficient variation in quality to be a most 
serviceable complement to her very con- 
siderable dramatic abilities. No doubt we 
shall hear more from this beautiful and 
gifted young woman. 

Under the baton of Laszlo Halasz, good 
balance generally was maintained between 
stage and pit—no small feat in a tent—so 
that the singers were for the most part 
intelligible as well as audible. The orches- 
tra, however, frequently was ragged. 

“Peter Ibbetson”, a bittersweet romance 
in the best tradition of George du Maurier 
confectionery, is quite a different dish al- 
though it too shows no mark of contem- 
porary influences upon its composer des- 
pite the fact that it was written in 1931. 
Highly praised and successfully produced 
for four seasons running at the Metropol- 
itan (1931-35), its original cast included 
Edward Johnson as Peter; Lawrence 
Tibbett as Col. Ibbetson; Lucrezia Bori as 
the Duchess; and Marion Telva as Mrs. 
Deane. I cannot help wondering how 
large a portion of the opera’s first success 
was attributable to this remarkable as- 
sembly of great singing actors. 

Coming around again a quarter-century 
later with a different cast, it seems pretty 
stale stuff. Except for some overtones of 
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Puccini and Debussy, it is thorough-going 
French music of the _ pre-impressionist, 
Charpentier, Massenet school and bears 
every evidence of having been written by 
a native Parisian with a little house in St. 
Cloud. 

This is not necessarily an indictment. 
If an American in the year 1931 wants to 
write music in a 19th-century French style 
that is his business. And, make no mis- 
take, it is very good of its kind. 

Taylor is a nimble, artful workman with 
a good ear for style and a flair for pur- 
poseful melody which falls just short of 
a whistleable tune. The wark is a tour de 
force of romantic lyricism, better when it 
is tender and nostalgic than when it tries 
to be toweringly passionate. Only it is 
not very original, and that, if memory 
serves, was all right with practically all 
opera goers in New York in 1931. 

As a drama, “Ibbetson” is relentlessly 
sentimental and mannered. Peter and the 
Duchess never can fulfill their love ex- 
cept in dreams, and the theme of the 
lovers, which also is the theme of the 
opera—to “dream true”—is a fair sample 
of the prevailing philosophical tone. 

The first performance was given on 
July 22, postponed because of a storm 
from the week before. This necessitated 
some changes of cast, with Charles K. I 
Davis and Peter van Ginkel singing Peter 
and Col. Ibbetson, respectively, on short 
notice. The performance heard by this re 
porter was the second, on July 29, in 
which Mr. Davis was replaced in turn by 
James Wainner. Since these men had to 
learn their roles from scratch in a matter 
of days, the results should not be examined 
critically, but it certainly should be said 
that they rose to the emergency like ex- 
perienced shock troops without once 
faltering noticeably. 

Licia Albanese, courageously singing 
her first role in English, was handsomely 
regal as the Duchess and sure of touch 
dramatically, although she was not always 
equal te the vocal demands. Phyllis Frankel 
gave a warm and sympathetic portrayal of 
Mrs. Deane. 

Thanks partly to the canvas-controlled 
acoustics and partly to the frequent thick- 
ness of the orchestration, not much of the 
text reached the ears of the audience, 
which was no fault of the conductor, Wil- 
frid Pelletier. The sets, by Ming Cho Lee, 
were too sketchy and too lacking in in- 
tegration of style to add appreciably to the 
proceedings. —Ronald Eyer 


There was a new work on the opening 
program—Jacques d’Amboise’s “Pas de 
Deux Espagnol”, danced to music from 








Bizet’s “Carmen” and his “L’Arlésienne” 


Suites. The other three works were stapics 
of the repertoire—Jerome Robbins’ “Inter 
play John Taras’ “Tender Night” (ex 
cerpted from the full length “Panamer 


ica”); and George Balanchine's “Symphony 
in C” 

Despite extremely adverse performance 
conditions (a slippery, uneven flooring, a 
small stage, and no wing space), the arusts 
danced like the seasoned troupers they are, 
and the audience received them witn a 
delight that gave further proof that ballet 
has become a popular art. Only the open- 
ing ballet, “Interplay”, was tentatively 
danced, and this has never been really 
well done by the New York City Ballet, 
in any case 

Mr. d’Amboise’s pas de deux reveals 
genuine choreographic talent while betray- 
ing the need for further creative practice 
ind theatre experience. Its combinations 
of familiar patterns are frequently effec- 
tive as a showpiece but there are awkward 


transitions and loose joints. Part of the 
trouble is the music. Why do a Spanish 
pas de deux to music that is not re- 
motely Spanish, like that from “L’Arleési- 
enne”™? He danced with both elegance 
and ease, and Jillana brought virtuosic 
aplomb to her role 

Edward Villella soared like a rocket 


in “Tender Night”, and also imbued his 
role with a solid sense of character and 
mood He is indeed prodigally gifted 
Also inspired were the bewitching Violette 


Verdy and the versatile Judith Green 
Soloists in “Symphony in C” were Miss 
Verdy and Jonathan Watts, in the first 
movement; Diana Adams and Francisco 


Moncion, in the second; Mr. Villella and 
Patricia McBride, in the third; and Miss 
Green and Arthur Mitchell, in the fourth. 
Outstanding were Miss Verdy and Miss 
Adams, who danced the fiendishly difficult 
Adagio with lovely ease and patrician 
phrasing 
The orchestra under Robert Irving had 
its crucial moments, but got through the 
evening without a major mishap. All in 
all, the opening was a spanking success. 
Robert Sabin 


What might have been a _ thoroughly 
serviceable performance of “The Barber 
of Seville”, July 24, was completely flat. 
The singers were in high spirits and Frank 
Guarrera sang and acted a first-rate 
Figaro. But there was a constant battle 
between the singers and the conductor in 
matters of tempo. Jonel Perlea set slug- 
gish paces which were out of character 
with the score. The orchestra’s attacks 
were poor and it sounded ragged through- 
out the evening. The singers were often 
successful in moving the score along and 
keeping it crisp and clean, but the over- 
all effect was spineless 

The primary interest of the evening was 
the smooth Figaro of Mr. Guarrera. It 
is no small thing to act Figaro well and 
to keep the part alive. This he accom- 
plished with a veteran’s ease. He was in 


excellent voice and sang with enviable 
diction 
Roberta Peters’ Rosina is one of her 


well-known characterizations but her orna- 
mentation of the music still seems to me 
overdone. Instead of pointing up and sup- 
porting Rossini’s vocal lines, she distorts 
them with an excess of fioriture. Her mid- 
dle voice was as lovely as ever, but her 
top tones lacked color and body. 

Carlo Zampighi, making his American 
operatic debut at this performance, dis- 
closed a rather effeminate tenor voice 
which is pleasant in mezza voce, but has 
little substance to it. His excessive rubatos 
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did little to help the sagging performance. 
Gerhard Pechner and Nicola Moscona 
are familiar as Bartolo and Basilio, and 
with the exception of some extraneous ad 
libbing, turned in polished performances. 
John Ardoin 


Despite the threat of rain an Empire 
State Festival audience estimated at 1,600 
attended on Aug. 4 a performance of 
“Madama Butterfly’—and a moving and 
dramatic one it turned out to be, thanks 
in large measure to Vincent La Selva’s 
emotionally taut and knowledgeable con- 
ducting and to Camilla Williams’ Cio-Cio- 
San 

Using a minimum of props, consisting 
in the main of a large cherry tree at the 
right of the stage and a _pagoda-like 
facade, painted a vivid Chinese red, which 
served both as the exterior and interior 
of Butterfiy’s house, Désiré Defrére staged 
a tasteful production. Only one incongru- 
ity marred the staging. At the very end, 
as Butterfly reached out toward the child 
in her death agony, Sharpless was made to 
sneak in like a thief, grab the child, and 
beat a hasty retreat, apparently oblivious 
to the dying woman. 

Mr. Ia Selva is this year’s winner of the 
newly organized Festival Guild’s Young 
American Conductor's Award. Mr. La 
Selva, through his many fine opera per- 
formances with the Xavier Symphony So- 
ciety in recent seasons, has won recogni- 
tion as one of our most talented young 
opera conductors. He achieved driving 
emotional intensity in spite of the fact that 
the orchestral playing as such was neither 
as smooth nor as polished as it should have 
been. 

Camilla Williams came up with a re- 
markable characterization. Building the 
role up from a tentative beginning with a 
step-by-step increase in emotional inten- 
sity, she rose to a denouement that was as 
moving as any portrayal I can recall. And, 
best of all, she was in top vocal form. 

Barry Morell, as Pinkerton, also gave 
a notable characterization and used his 
fine tenor voice to excellent advantage. 
Betty Hankin made an appealing Suzuki. 
Her voice, while thin at the top, had the 
warmth and richness of a true contralto 
in the middle and lower registers. Frank 
Valentino’s Sharpless was a well-defined 
characterization though his singing was 
matter-of-fact. Luigi Vellucci’s Goro was 
both convincing and well sung. Robert 
Falk (the Bonze), Luigi Marchio (doubling 
as the Commissioner and Yamadori), and 
Donna Hankla (Mrs. Pinkerton) rounded 
out the well-chosen cast. 

—Rafael Kammerer 


Other than the operatic productions at 
the Empire Festival this summer, there 
were two orchestral concerts on July 23 
and Aug. 7. The July concert was con- 
ducted by Jose Iturbi, with Amparo Iturbi, 
pianist, and Claramae Turner, contralto, 
soloists. The program included the first 
American Performances of Vincente 
Asencio’s “Pastoral” and Francisco Ros’s 
“Cancion triste” 

The August concert marked the Amer- 
ican debut of Henry Swoboda. Mr. Swo- 
boda, who is Czech-born, came to this 
country 20 years ago and has since be- 
come an American citizen. He conducted 
works of Dvorak, Mussorgsky, and Brahms 
as well as the Mendelssohn First Violin 
Concerto, with Berl Senofsky as soloist. 

Pizzetti’s “Murder in the Cathedral” had 
been scheduled for one performance this 
year, but due to the postponed opening 
the performance was canceled in order to 
present “Peter Ibbetson” twice. 


Cincinnati 


Excitement within a Budget 


The Cincinnati Summer Opera ended 
its 1960 season at the Zoo with two ex- 
citing productions and with the equally 
spectacular announcement that the com- 
pany had operated within its budget for 
the first time in many years. 

The performances that closed the sea- 
son were those of Benjamin Britten's 
“Peter Grimes” (July 20 and 22) and 
“Salome” by Richard Strauss (July 21 
and 23). Like all of the operas presented 
this season, they benefited handsomely 
from the artistic direction of Dino Yanno- 
poulos and from the stylish and imagina- 
tive settings of Wolfgang Roth. 

Phyllis Curtin sang Salome, a role for 
which she is admirably equipped in every 


way except vocally. Because her voice 
lacks the Teutonic bulk and _heftiness 
which the music requires, Miss Curtin 


tended to sound petulant rather than evil, 
truculent and shrill rather than terrible 
and shrewish. 

However, her intelligence and musician- 
ship were unassailable, her acting first 
rate and her Dance of the Seven Veils a 
high point in the volatile proceeedings. 
Miss Curtin was easily the most artful 
and graceful Salome we have seen in the 
role. Others in the able cast were Norman 
Kelley, a fine, impetuous, flouncing Herod; 
Ruth Kobart, as Herodias; and Clifford 
Harvuot, as Jokanaan. 

Fausto Cleva conducted with his ac- 
customed meticulous care. 

Like most operagoers anywhere in the 
world, Cincinnatians are accustomed to 
being lulled and wooed by sweet melody 

(Continued on page 12) 





PICTURE CAPTIONS » 

A: Rehearsing Deems Taylor's “Peter 
Ibbetson” at the Empire State Festival 
are, left to right, Désiré Defrére, stage 
director; Charles K. L. Davis, Peter 
Ibbetson; James Pease, Col. Ibbetson, 
who was unable to sing when the pro- 
duction was postponed due to storms; 
Mr. Taylor, the composer: Licia Alba- 


nese, the Duchess of Towers: and 
Wilfred Pelletier, who conducted. 

B: Amy Shuard, English soprano, who 
made her American debut as Katya 


Kabanova at the Empire State Festival. 
C: Joann Grillo, left, as Amneris, and 

Maria Ferriero as Aida in the Central 

City (Colo.) production of “Aida”. 

D: Phyllis Curtin, as Salome, performs 
the Dance of the Seven Veils for Nor- 
man Kelley, as Herod, at the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera. 

E: Maria Tallchief and Michael Maule 
appear with the Robert Joffrey Ballet in 
Balanchine’s “Pas de Dix” at the Jacob's 
Pillow Dance Festival. 

F: Planting a tree at Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia in memory of William 
Kapell are, left to right, Jerome Lowen- 
thal, pianist and a former pupil of 
Kapell; Frederic R. Mann, President of 
the Dell: and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Kapell, the late pianist’s parents. 

G: Pierre Monteux, right, is given birth- 
day congratulations from Charles 
Munch, left, during a rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony at Tanglewood. Look- 
ing on is Thomas D. Perry, Jr., center, 
the orchestra’s manager. Mr. Monteux 
was 85. 
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much of the time. The impact of Britten’s 
jour and astringent score caused con- 
ervative listeners some discomfort. Like 
fish out of water they flopped around 
as helplessly as the day’s catch in Peter 
Garimess net 

Nevertheless. the work as a musical 
hole, the overpowering choral effects, 
the inspired orchestration and the emo- 
tional tenseness which characterize Brit- 
n’s waterlogged tale combined to make 

two performances something of a sen- 
sation in a season understandably devoted 
largely to the standard repertoire ( Aida”, 
Madama __— Butterfly Carmen”, “La 
lraviata ) 

Impressive in the cast were Richard 
Cassilly, as Peter Grimes; Ilona Kom- 
ink, as Ellen; James Pease, as Captain 
Balstrode; Alan Crofoot, as the church- 
man. Samuel Krachmalnick’s direction was 


nergetic but not always effective 
Earlier in the season, Roberta Peters 
mad remarkably polished debut in a 


harming production of “La Sonnambula”, 
ve made her own from the 
moment of her first entrance. It will un- 
loubtedly be included in her repertoire 
Eleanor Bell 


i role which s 


or many years to come 


Santa Fe 


G&S to Stravinsky 


he fourth summer season of the Santa 
Fe Opera, which ended Aug. 20, gave full 
stature to the young and zestful company 
Offering by far its most ambitious pro- 
gram, with seven productions and 27 per- 
formances, the company also achieved its 
greatest success attendance reaching 
record levels 

The program was broadly diverse, rang- 
ing from Gilbert and Sullivan's “The 
Gondoliers” through Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and Puccini's “Tosca” to 
two Stravinsky works, “The Rake’s Prog- 
ress”, and Oedipus Rex” The latter 
shared twin billing with “Gianni Schicchi”, 
in which the actor-director-producer Jose 
Ferrer made his operatic debut. Rossini’s 
Cinderella” was presented in bright new 
dress, with “La Traviata” rounding out the 
repertoire 

Imaginative, tasteful staging, costuming, 
lighting and sets formed the solid founda- 
tion on which were constructed well-cast, 
well-sung performances. The Santa Fe 
Opera’s unique apprentice program, sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the Avalon 
Foundation, supplied 28 young artists to 
serve as chorus and _ supporting-cast 
members 

The season opened on June 22 with 
Martyn Green staging “The Gondoliers” 
and taking the role of the Duke of Plaza- 
loro. Mr. Green's magnetic stage per- 
sonality helped the production to move a 
rapid, pleasant pace. His role was taken 
over in fine fashion by Robert Trehy in 
the final two of the five scheduled per- 
formances. Mr. Trehy also played the part 
of Luiz in the initial series, with David 
Bender assuming the role in the latter part 
of the season. Gimi Beni’s Grand Inquisi- 
tor was one of the season's high points 

William Lewis made his local debut as 
Marco Palmieri, with Paul Franke taking 
the role for the final evening. Elaine 
Bonazzi (Duchess of Plaza-Toro) Jeanette 
Scovotti (Gianetta) and Helen Vanni 
(Tessa) filled the other principal parts. The 
opera was conducted by John Crosby, 
musical director of the company 

Also performed five evenings was “La 
Traviata”, with Maria di Gerlando pro- 
viding a nearly flawless interpretation as 
Violetta. Mr. Lewis, as Alfredo, combined 
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sound musicianship and marvelous vocal 
quality. Robert Trehy did a commendable 
job as the elder Germont, with Peter 
Binder stepping into the role for the two 
concluding performances. As in “The 
Gondoliers” and other works, the pro- 
duction was enhanced by the choreography 
of Thomas Andrew. Fine teamwork was 
displayed by the stage director, Bill 
Butler, and the conductor, Earl Wild, who 
kept the production tightly knit. 

With “Cinderella”, Rossini’s rollicking 
comedy, rapport between the audience and 
artists was established immediately, and 
virtually every set piece from the overture 
on stopped the show. Helen Vanni, a 
remarkable young mezzo-soprano, was 
spectacular in the name part. Elaine 
Bonazzi (Thisbe) and Jeanette Scovotti 
(Clorinda) were superlative as the step- 
sisters. Loren Driscoll was a dashing and 
handsome Don Ramiro, Peter Binder a 
completely captivating Dandini. Special 
praise was accorded Andrew Foldi, who 
portrayed the preposterous Don Magnifico 
to the hilt. Robert Baustian conducted the 
sparkling production, which was staged by 
Bill Butler 

One of the season’s most important 
offerings was “Oedipus Rex”, conducted 
by the composer and staged by Hans 
Busch. Paul Franke negotiated the difficult 
part of Oedipus with ease, his voice clear 
and many hued. Mary MacKenzie, sing- 
ing Jocasta, demonstrated a truly fine con- 
tralto voice. Full praise also was due 
Gimi Beni, as Creon, and Andrew Foldi, 
as Tiresias. The opera was sung in Latin, 
with Paul Horgan, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author and chairman of the opera board, 
reading e. e. cummings’ English narration. 
The short but monumental opera-oratorio 
won a standing, cheering ovation from 
capacity audiences 


Jose Ferrer’s captivating Schicchi; his 
strong, clear bass-baritone, of operatic 
quality; and his mere presence stimulated 
the company into an effervescent produc- 
tion of Puccini’s comedy, in happy con- 
trast to the somber “Oedipus” 

Jeanette Scovotti was a wonderful 
Lauretta, with William Lewis serving as a 
handsome lover. Also highly satisfying 
were Elaine Bonazzi (Zita), Maria di Ger- 
lando (Nella) and Andrew Foldi (Spinel- 
occio), Both Earl Wild, the conductor, 
and Hans Busch, the director, gave evi- 
dence of enjoying their work fully. 

The revival of Stravinsky's “The Rake’s 
Progress” was a personal triumph for 
Loren Driscoll, hand-picked for the part 
of Tom Rakewell by the composer. Robert 
Craft, long associated with Stravinsky, 
conducted in a deft, sure fashion, moving 
the opera briskly along. Bliss Hebert’s 
magical touch was evident in the intricate 
Staging 

With Mr. Driscoll, Mildred Allen (Anne) 
and John Reardon (Nick Shadow) swing- 
ing the leading roles, of this opera, the 
Santa Fe company had onstage as fine a 
trio of singers as it has ever assembled. 
Lending strong support were Gimi Beni 
(Trulove), Elaine Bonazzi (Baba the Turk), 
Paul Franke (Sellem), Sylvia Anderson 
(Mother Goose), and Therman Bailey 
(Madhouse keeper). 

The production of “Tosca” also was 
superlative. Making her debut with the 
company was Franca Duval, who was 
electrifying in the title role. John Rear- 
don’s virile, vibrant voice was splendidly 
used, in the part of Scarpia, and the “Te 
Deum” scene won insistent cheers from 
the audience. William Lewis made an 
admirable Cavaradossi, and Gimi Beni an 
outstanding Sacristan. 

The production was tightly integrated, 


thanks to the excellent conducting of John 
Crosby and the tasteful stage direction of 
Bliss Hebert. 

The concluding offering of the season 
was Mozart’s timeless “Marriage of 
Figaro”, which was greeted with excep- 
tional approval by capacity audiences. 
Vigorous and hearty in both voice and 
demeanor was Donald Gramm, as Figaro. 
Mildred Allen, who has sung here to high 
praise in three previous seasons, gave her 
most outstanding portrayal to date, as 
Susanna. Robert Trehy offered a fine 
Count, Maria di Gerlando a thrilling 
Countess. Once again, Helen Vanni 
demonstrated her remarkable musicianship 
and exquisite voice, singing the part of 
Cherubino with disarming ease and charm. 
Andrew Foldi brought the house down as 
Dr. Bartolo, and Elaine Bonazzi’s interpre- 
tation of Marcellina showed her extraordi- 
nary talents as a comedienne. 

—Joe Lawler 


Los Angeles 


Bowl’s Extensive Series 

Hollywood Bowl’s 39th season of Sym- 
phonies Under the Stars opened July 5 
with Pierre Monteux conducting the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. The season will be 
the longest and most extensive in the 
Bowl’s history, listing 35 separate events. 
These are divided into 18 Tuesday-Thurs- 
day symphonic programs, nine Saturday 
night pops, four Friday night “extras” of a 
popular order, a special concert by Renata 
Tebaldi on Aug. 26, and three concerts by 
the New York Philharmonic with Leonard 





Tony Perry 


John Reardon, as Scarpia, and Franca 

Go . ‘J , 
Duval, as Tosea, in the Santa Fe Opera’s 
“Tosca” 
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Bernstein conducting, on Sept. 2, 4, and 5. 
Mr. Monteux found no difficulty in 
ringing the orchestra back into shape 
ifter its vacation, and offered his usual 
liscerning interpretations of Weber's “Jub- 
ilee” Overture, Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 

phony, and Debussy’s “La Mer”. Jean 

Madeira was the contralto soloist, bringing 

amplitude of tone and notable artistry to 

Dido’s Lament from Purcell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas”, “Che farO senza Euridice” from 

Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice”, the Card 

Scene from “Carmen”, and “O don fatale” 

from Verdi's “Don Carlo”. 

A particularly vital and yet restrained 
reading of Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony 
marked Mr. Monteux’s second and last 
program, on July 7, prefaced by a dra- 
matically effective account of the Overture 
to “The Flying Dutchman”. Leon Fleisher 
played Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 3 
with a splendid sense of style and subtly 
controlled tonal nuance, all enhanced by 
the conductor’s skillful accompaniment. 

William Steinberg began his series of 
four concerts on July 12. Unlike some 
summer conductors he found ample time 
to prepare a novelty in Walter Piston’s 
Toccata, and followed this with an excep- 
tionally clear and incisive performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. To 
close the orchestral part of the program 
he turned to Wagner, with an individual 
reading of the “Siegfried Idyll” and the 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger”. Both 
Byron Janis and the Rachmaninoff Piano 
Concerto No. 1 were new to the Bowl, 
and they were equally successful. Mr. 
Janis displayed fiery virtuosity and pro- 
jected the lyrical and dramatic properties 
of the concerto in a manner that placed 
him high in the ranks of young pianists. 

When Giuseppe di Stefano canceled his 
scheduled appearance on July 14, Isaac 
Stern was recruited to take his place, with 
certainly no loss to anyone. It would be 
hard to imagine a more complete or more 

warmly diversified interpretation of the 

Brahms Violin Concerto, with Mr. Stein- 

berg supplying an equally inspired accom- 

paniment. In honor of Bastille Day, the 
conductor paired two French composi- 
tions, the “Marche Militaire Francaise” 
from Massenet’s “Suite Algérienne” and 
an imaginative and supple reading of 
Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique”. 


The climax of the season thus far was 
Mr. Steinberg’s performance of Mahler's 
Symphony No. 2, the “Resurrection”, on 
July 19. Mr. Steinberg conducted the work 
with colossal authority, shaping it into 
well-organized form, overlooking none of 
its minute details, and imbuing it with 
warmth and compelling emotional drive. 
The choral parts were sung with glowing 
effect by the Roger Wagner Chorale. 
Marilynn Horne’s soprano was meltingly 
beautiful in tone quality, and captured just 
the right feeling. Lucretia West was not 
quite so successful in setting the mood of 
the important alto solo, although some of 
her tone effects were admirable. Mr. Stein- 
erg preceded the Mahler with Beetho- 

n’s First Symphony, crisply articulated 

No major work marked Mr. Steinberg’s 

program on July 21, but it was a 
isure to listen to his masterly accounts 
such pieces as Elgar’s “Cockaigne” 
rture, Creston’s “Invocation and 

", Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole” 

Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel”. 

ry Costa was the soloist, and her 

easily explained her sudden rise 

e. She has voice, musicianship, and 


ible versatility. Her material—the 
the Moon from Dvorak’s “Rusal- 
Leise, leise” from Weber's “Der 
Ss . 
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Freischiitz”, “Je suis Titania” from 
Thomas’s “Mignon”, an aria from Strauss’s 
“Gypsy Baron”, plus the Laughing Song 
from “Die Fledermaus” for an encore— 
exploited both her vocal and musical ac- 
complishments, and the varying demands 
were met with uniform ease and convic- 
tion. She enjoyed the biggest acclaim of 
any soloist of the season. 

The Saturday night Pops began on July 
8 and 9 with two performances of the an- 
nual Rodgers and Hammerstein program. 
Johnny Green conducted the Hollywood 
Bowl Pops Orchestra and the Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale, and the soloists were Terry 
Saunders, Katherine Hilgenberg, Thomas 
Hayward and James Hurst. Percy Faith 
made his Bowl debut on the Pops concert 
of July 16, conducting his arrangements 
of popular music, with Shirley Jones and 
Jack Cassidy the soloists. The annual 
Family Night on July 22 was a repetition 
of last season’s spectacular, led by Mere- 
dith and Rini Willson, with Earl Wright- 
son and Patty Winston the soloists, and 
Vladimir Rosing staging production num- 
bers by a company of 500 participants. 

Hollywood Bowl’s fourth week brought 
Jean Martinon to conduct two concerts 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. His 
opening program on July 26 was marked 
by clean, incisive playing in Rossini’s Over- 
ture to “Il Viaggio 4 Reims” and Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 99, in E flat major, and by 
a particularly vivid and enjoyable per- 
formance of excerpts from Prokofieff’s 
ballet “Chout”. Rudolf Firkusny was the 
soloist in Martinu’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
which needed more preparation and which 
gave the pianist a chance to reveal the full 
extent of his powers only in the final move- 
ment. 


Mr. Martinon was not so successful in 
his concert of July 28. The overture to 
Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride” went well 
enough but Schumann’s Symphony No. 1 
was heavily overemphasized, and Ravel’s 
“La Valse” was equally labored. Perhaps 
Michael Rabin suffered an offnight, or else 
found Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” an 
uncongenial chore, for although most of 
the notes fell into the right places there 
was a shortage of temperament and color 
in his playing. 

Jaime Laredo, the young Bolivian vio- 
linist, made his local debut at the Bowl 
concert of Aug. 2, playing the Sibelius 
Concerto with requisite intensity and able 
technical command, though handicapped 
by an uncertain accompaniment conducted 
by Carlos Chavez. Mr. Chavez chose as 
the main item of the program his Sym- 
phony No. 4 (“Romantica”), a work of 
clear outlines and melodious themes, but 
hardly of consistent interest throughout. 

Novelties sprinkled Mr. Chavez's second 
concert on Aug. 4, but most of them turned 
out to be less intriguing than they had 
promised to be, partly because of their 
content, partly because the conductor 
found difficulty in extracting rhythmic 
precision and balanced performance from 
the orchestra. The most ingratiating event 
of the event was Marni Nixon’s fine-spun 
singing of the soprano solo of Villa-Lobos’ 
“Bachianas Brasileiras’ No. 5. But the 
same composer's Cello Concerto No. 2 
had little to recommend it, and gave only 
a partial view of what seemed to be the 
excellent capabilities of the Brazilian cellist 
Aldo Parisot. “La Bamba”, by the Mexican 
composer Geronimo Baqueiro Foster. 
proved to be not much more than cafe 
music, raggedly played. The “Encanta- 
miento” and “Zarabanda” from Mr. 
Chavez's ballet “Daughter of Colchis” were 
brief and inconclusive bits, and Walter 
Piston’s early Suite No. 1 was an academic 


exercise’ in rhythm and counterpoint that 
has few virtues of the composer's later 
work. 

The Saturday night “Pops” concerts 
by the Hollywood Bowl Pops Orchestra 
offered Eartha Kitt and the Limeliters, 
with Maurice Levine conducting, July 23; 
a tribute to Jerome Kern on July 30, con- 
ducted by Paul Weston, with Jo Stafford, 
Norma Zimmer, Robert Weede and Rich- 
ard Banke as the soloists; and an Irving 
Berlin program on Aug. 6, conducted by 
Frank De Vol, with Gogi Grant and Joe 
Bushkin the soloists. Ella Fitzgerald sang, 
with Nelson Riddle conducting, on a Fri- 
day night “extra” on July 29. 

The Greek Theatre season opened June 
27 with two weeks of performances by the 
Grand Kabuki of Japan. Carol Channing 
and her revue “Show Business” played 
July 18 through July 23. The New York 
City Ballet gave two weeks of perform- 
ances July 25 through Aug. 6, with pro- 
gram changes twice a week. The company 
attracted large audiences and gave its 
usual delight. —Albert Goldberg 


Central City, Colo. 





Contrasting Tragedies 


The Central City Opera Festival, June 
25-July 23, presented two great operatic 
tragedies this summer instead of following 
its usual procedure of pairing comedy with 
tragedy. Verdi’s “Aida” and Donizetti’s 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” were in vivid 
contrast and sumptuously produced. Their 
resounding success was due to the artistic 
collaboration of the stage director, 
Nathaniel Merrill, and the designer, Rob- 
ert O’Hearn, whose skill with a minimum 
of sets and lighting was miraculous. 

In both operas the sets and colors fur- 
thered the dramatic action with vast vistas 
created by juxtaposition of colors against 
neutrals, pillars marching off into far per- 
spectives, or great gloomy arches glower- 
ing down. Transparent painted curtains 
gave quick scene changes and the descent 
of a huge block from the ceiling formed 
the lovers’ tomb. Mr. Merrill’s ingenuity 
in managing masses, keeping the whole 
ensemble of soloists and chorus aligned 
was most expert. 

Emerson Buckley, musical director and 
conductor, kept a masterly control of 
everything on both sides of the footlights. 
His dynamics were well balanced and dra- 
matically attuned to the score with a beat 
that had firmness. 

Many new singers alternating in roles 
brought fresh vitality to the season. One 
Aida was Maria Ferriero, admirably suited 
to the title role. Hers is a luscious and 
exciting voice, with fine-spun high notes, 
and she had an inner intensity in both 
singing and acting. Beverly Sills was also 
very lovely as the alternate Aida, acting 
with grace and sincerity and singing with 
warm expressiveness. 

Of the two singers heard as Amneris, 
Rosalind Elias displayed a voice used with 
unfailing artistry. Joann Grillo made a 
striking-looking princess and sang beauti- 
fully in a portrayal that suggested an im- 
portant career for this youthful artist. 

There were two tenors for the role of 
Radames, both excellent in their individual 
interpretations. They were William Olvis 
and Charles O'Neill. The vivid drama that 
Frank Guerrera always brings to a role 
plus the sonorous beauty of his voice, pro- 
vided a superb Amonasro. Also heard in 
the role was Philip Maero as a kingly, yet 
fatherly leader. A commanding presence 
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and powerful voice characterized William 
Wildermann’s Ramfis, while Joshua Hecht 
brought resonance and exciting acting to 
the role. John Macurdy and Arnold Voke- 
taitis alternated as the King with noble 
bearing and smooth singing. Rachael Day 
sang the Priestess, and Denver's Tom East 
was the Messenger 

Ihe tragic atmosphere of “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’ was achieved by amazing depths 
and heights of shadows enhanced by dra- 
matic groupings. Mr. Buckley merged the 
vocal line and orchestra with sureness and 
fidelity. The two Lucias were entirely dif- 
ferent. Judith Raskin’s dark loveliness and 
wonderful acting produced a superb inter- 
pretation of the heroine. On the other 
hand, Marguerite Gignac, being a true 
coloratura, was concerned with producing 
perfect tones and pyrotechnics. Enrico 
was ably projected by Chester Ludgin who 
had a ringing top to his resonance, and 
by Mr. Maero’s fine, smooth vocalism. 

There were times when the beauty of 
John Alexander's singing as Edgardo was 
spine-tingling. Frank Porretta’s interpreta- 
tion of Edgardo disclosed a fine-grained 
vocal timbre and a dashing style. One of 
the company’s best singers, Mr. Wilder- 
mann lent his splendid vocalism and dig- 
nity to the chaplain’s role, in which part 
the richness of Mr. Hecht’s voice also 
was notable As Alice, Sally Scaggs sang 
well and acted sympathetically. In the 
role of Bucklaw, Mr. East gave an excel- 
lent performance, and James Kneebone 
made Norman distinctive. Both operas 
were sung in English and attracted stand- 
ing-room-only crowds 

Emmy Brady Rogers 


Tanglewood 


Musical Policy Wanted 


With no over-all programmatic idea to 
give it shape as in recent years, the Berk- 
shire Festival adhered mostly to its stand- 
ard repertory during the four festival 
week ends. To be sure the Boston Svm- 
phony played splendidly under both 
Charles Munch and Pierre 


Monteux 
Audience reverence for Mr 


Monteux gave 
his concerts special aura, for undoubtedly 
many came because at 85 he is a unique 
figure in the music world 
Seasoned festivalgoers nevertheless wished 
for more provocative programs They 
recalled with Aaron Copland, reminiscing 
at the 20th anniversary of the opening of 
the Berkshire Music Center, that Tangle- 
wood had heard the first performance of 
Britten's “Peter Grime under the com 
posers guidance, the first concert perform 

ch’s Seventh Svmphony., 
ind other works includin Vaughan Wil- 
lham’s Sixth Svmphony. The world pre- 


ance of Shostakov 


miere of Meverowitz’s one-act opera “Port 
Town” on Aug. 4 did not compensate 
Ihe two big events of the 23rd season 


were Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. con- 
ducted by Mr. Monteux on July 31, 


and 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust”, conducted 
by Mr. Munch on Aug. 14. Also of special 


note was the performance of Fauré’s 
“Requiem”, conducted by Mr. Munch on 
July 22, with Saramae Endich and Donald 
Gramm as soloists 

Mr. Monteux reneated his &Sth-birth- 
day-celebration performance of the Bee- 
thoven with singular success. Eleanor 
Steber Freda Gray-Masse. John Mc- 
Collum, and David Laurent made an 
excellent quartet of soloists, and the Fes- 
tival Chorus, prepared by Alfred Nash 
Patterson, proved outstanding. Mozart’s 
“Haffner” Symphony prefaced the Bee- 
thoven. The event was memorable 
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Still the champion of Berlioz, Mr. 
Munch again made clear the importance 
of the “Damnation of Faust”. He haa 
opened his, six weeks’ observation of the 
150th anniversary of Berlioz’s birth with 
it six years ago. The graphic account of 
Goethe’s story remains an extraordinary 
composition, notable for its dramatic 
quality and descriptive power. Both Elea- 
nor Steber and Martial Singher had sung 
in the earlier performance; John Mc- 
Collum was new as Faust. The Festival 
Chorus made a handsome contribution. 
Mr. Munch, of course, was in his element. 

The contemporary works played this 
season were Dello Joio’s Variations, 
Chaconne and Finale, Krennikoff’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Piston’s Symphony No. 6, 
Kirchner’s Toccata for Strings, Solo Winds 
and Percussion (conducted by him), 
Dutilleux’s Symphony No. 2, and Cop- 
land’s Symphony No. 1 (conducted by 
him). Several instrumental soloists came 
to Tanglewod for the first time: Claude 
Frank and Gary Graffman pianists; Joseph 
Silverstein, Jaime Laredo, and Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinists. The week end of Aug. 5 
might have been called Young Soloists’ 
Week End since Mr. Ricci, Eugene 
Istomin, and Leon Fleisher performed on 
consecutive days. Claudio Arrau, Byron 
Janis, and Jorge Bolet were other piano 
soloists. 

A concert of contemporary chamber 
music sponsored by the Fromm Music 
Foundation offered works of Sessions, 
Davies, Berio (first performance of 
“Circles” for Voice, Harp and Percus- 
sion), Stravinsky and Martinu. The Foun- 
dation also presented another Seminar in 
Contemporary Music, with each session 
prefaced by a composer. Messrs. Copland, 
Berio and Kirchner, Elliott Carter, Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl, and John Cage partici- 
pated Miles Kastendieck 


For its 20th anniversary celebration, the 
Berkshire Music Center broke with estab- 
lished tradition this year, omitted the 
“Tanglewood on Parade” festivities, and 
substituted for them a “Gala Evening” 
which began at 4:30 in the afternoon and 
continued through the 8:15 premiere of 
Jan Meyerowitzs one-act opera, “Port 
Town”. 

The afternoon was divided into three 
segments, all designed to exhibit the tal- 
ents and abilities of Tanglewood students 
past and present. Beginning in the Thea- 
tre-Concert Hall at 4:30, Boris Goldovsky, 
director of the Music Center’s opera de- 
partment, staged scenes from “The Magic 
Flute”, “Pelleas and Mélisande”, “Hansel 
and Gretel” and “La Bohéme”, with stu- 
dents in the department taking all the roles. 
The scenes showed to advantage what a 
really astonishing fund of young vocal tal- 
ent had been at the Berkshire Center this 
season. It also let the public see a new 
set of moveable acoustical baffles designed 
for opera presentations. Unfortunately, 
the latter proved somewhat disappointing. 
They consisted of pale grey plastic screens 
which seemed to deaden the acoustics 
rather than anything else 

After this program and a flurry of 
svelte brass fanfares to announce the next 
the composition department took over the 
Theatre-Concert Hall for a program of 
works by present and former Tanglewood 
students Performed by the excellent 
Fromm Fellowship Players were Robert 
Bernat’s Andante and Allegro for Wood- 
wind Quintet; Timothy Thompson’s Suite 
for Piano; Lester Trimble’s “Myn Hertes 
Queene”; and Jerome Rosen’s Quintet for 
Clarinet and Strings. 

The Trimble and Rosen pieces were ex- 


tremely impressive. “Myn Hertes Queene”, 
conducted by Hugh Ross, was a setting of 
an excerpt from Chaucer's “Canterbury 
Tales” for male chorus and chamber ac- 
companiment. It blended a slight flavor 
of medievalism into a contemporary and 
highly polished melodic-harmonic _lan- 
guage. As a lament for a dying youth, 
it was somber and very moving. The Rosen 
Quintet, a serious, four-movement opus, 
was handsomely economical in its struc- 
ture and thoroughly convincing. It was 
occasionally a bit indebted to Bartok, but 
nevertheless fresh and authoritative. 

On the porch of the Main House, at 7 
p.m., the Tanglewood Choir presented the 
“Gala’s” third portion, a concert of choral 
music, pleasing both for its high executant 
quality and for its delightfully relaxed, cas- 
ual atmosphere. The audience spread out 
comfortably in all directions on Tangle- 
wood’s immaculate lawns, with the far 
reach of Stockbridge bowl and the Tangle- 
wood lake as a background. 

The Trimble work was conducted by 
Hugh Ross a second time on this program. 
Other works, including Hindemith’s “Six 
Chansons”, were directed by a series of 
highly gifted young conductors: Lorna 
Cooke de Varon, Talmon Herz, Jacque- 
lin Bourillon, David Fox, Bennett Penix, 
Seymour Schonberg, and Alfred Nash Pat- 
terson. 

The premiere of Jan Meyerowitz’s one- 
act opera “Port Town” was given in the 
evening in the Music Shed by an all- 
student cast and orchestra, many of whom 
had participated in the earlier events of 
the day. With text by Langston Hughes, 
the work was staged and conducted by 
Boris Goldovsky, assisted by Arthur 
Schoep. 

The slightest of vignettes, “Port Town” 
concerns a seminary girl who falls in love 
with a sailor on a chance visit to a seamy 
waterfront, attempts to throw in her lot 
with him, but is forcibly restrained by her 
schoolmistress. Mr. Meyerowitz unwisely 
employed a big cast, a big orchestra, an 
elaborate stage setting and a grand oper- 
atic style to relate this meager episode 
and it collapsed under the treatment. 

Musically, the score is liberally disso- 
nant but not atonal, it tends to a heaviness 
that obscured the text, and it is not par- 
ticularly distinguished melodically, except 
for “Sailor Boy”, sung fetchingly by Har- 
riett Aloojian, as Gay Girl, which, with 
a little adaptation, might be turned into 
an attractive popular ballad. 

There were, however, some excellent 
performances among the young singers, 
many of whom displayed remarkably fine, 
mature voices. Among them were Grace 
Tester, the girl; John Lodge, the sailor; 
George Shirley, another sailor; Jane Wy- 
mond, as Maggie; and Rita Kolzacz, as 
the schoolmistress. 

The orchestra, which is the finest en- 
semble of student musicians ever heard 
by this reporter, played its role with com- 
plete professional aplomb, and, in the 
first half of the evening’s doings, gave 
suave, sonorous performances of Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” Overture, conducted 
by Eleazar de Carvalho, and Fauré’s 
“Pelléas and Mélisande” Suite, conducted 
by Charles Munch. It was an evening 
crowned with honor and distinction for the 
Berkshire Music Center. —Ronald Eyer 


A Gershwin Evening on Aug. 12, with 
the Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. had Earl Wild as riano 
soloist. Mr. Wild performed the “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” and the Concerto in F. The 
program was given as a_ special benefit 
concert for the Berkshire Music Center. 
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New York 


Stadium Debuts 


On July 16, the Belafonte Singers 
joined with the de Cormier Chorale and 
the Stadium Orchestra conducted by 
Robert de Cormier to present Roy Harris’ 
Folk-Song Symphony”. Following inter- 
mission, the Belafonte Singers presented a 
varied group of folk songs throughout the 
world. These talented artists, who assisted 
Harry Belafonte, proved highly polished 
and completely entertaining. 

Benny Goodman appeared in the dual 
role of classic and jazz artist on July 20. 
Alfredo Antonini opened the concert with 
Creston’s Dance Overture and then played 
Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto, K. 622, with 
Mr. Goodman. The Concerto, while not 
ideal fare for the Stadium, was superbly 
played, with marked attention to balances 
and nuances. The second half of the pro- 
gram was jazz, with Mr. Goodman and 
his Sextet and Trio. 

Spanish-American night was celebrated 
on July 20 at Lewisohn Stadium with 
Alfredo Antonini conducting and Renato 
Premezzi as piano soloist. The program 
included the “Festive Overture” of Orrego- 
Salas, the Fourth Symphony of Chavez, 
the first New York performance of “Two 
Cuban Dances” of Caturla, and “Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain”, and Three Dances 
from “The Three-Cornered Hat” of Falla. 

Italian operatic arias, duets, and or- 
chestral music made up the program on 
July 21. Soloists were Mary Curtis-Verna, 
Jan Peerce, and Robert Merrill. Alfredo 
Antonini conducted. Miss Curtis-Verna in 
arias of Verdi and Catalani displayed her 
familiar rich voice and her familiar un- 
even control of it. Her Italian is still 
curious, especially her pronunciation of 
vowels. Mr. Peerce was not in his best 
voice and oversang the “E lucevan le 
stelle” from “Tosca”. However, his singing 
of the Tomb Scene from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” displayed much of his accus- 
tomed taste and musicianship. Mr. Merrill 
chose two highly dramatic arias, Iago’s 
“Credo” from “Otello” and “Nemico della 
patria” from “Andrea Chenier”, which he 
delivered in a very undramatic way. If 
one was able to overlook this and to bask 
in the lushness of his voice, one enjoyed 
rewarding performances 


The New York debut of 23-year-old 
Zubin Mehta from Bombay conducting the 
Stadium Orchestra was the main item of 
interest at the July 26 concert. Mr. Mehta 
is obviously a very gifted young conduc- 
tor. His ideas are expansive and romantic 
but are frequently excessive. The Tchai- 
kovsky Fifth Symphony was puffed up far 
beyond its innate lushness to a point that 
sections of it, mainly the slow movement, 
were uncomfortably saccharine. Never 
have I heard such strange accents and 
veculiar voicing of inner parts as Mr. 
Mehta brought out in the first and last 

vements. Still, he held absolute control 

the orchestra and often produced 
excitement. He has a volatile musical 
perament and it was evident that he 
sses a solid rehearsal technique. 
soloist for the evening was Risé 
ns. singing arias of Gluck, Mozart, 
saens, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, and 
Miss Stevens looked glamorous but 
poor voice. She sounded tremulous 
athy, and the chest tones she used 
“Che faro” from “Orfeo ed Euri- 
ere out of place in this classic 
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The July 27 concert at Lewisohn Stadi- 
um was rained out, so that evening’s pro- 
gram was combined with the July 28 con- 
cert to give the Stadium audience quite a 
musical bargain. John Browning was the 
soloist in the Second Piano Concerto of 
Rachmaninoff. Mr. Browning is certainly 
an eloquent pianist though his approach 
to the Rachmaninoff tended to be a bit 
cool. He did bring to the work a remark- 
able intimacy through his restrained ap- 
proach. The other soloist of the evening 
was Aldo Parisot in the Schumann Cello 
Concerto. His playing was too anemic to 
be completely satisfying, though he showed 
in the last movement cadenza that he has 
a virtuoso technique. 

Zubin Mehta opened the evening with a 
heavy-handed performance of the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude which allowed the 
brass to become overprominent and 
ploddy. I can find nothing good to say 
for his ideas of the Bartok Concerto for 
Orchestra. The tempos throughout nerv- 
ously fluctuated and such spots as the big 
solo brass section in the first movement 
were overdriven. The work tends to be 
sectional, but this aspect was so over em- 
phasized that the score emerged piecemeal. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted the Sta- 
dium Orchestra on July 31 in his transcrip- 
tions of Bach’s Chorale-Preludes “Wir 
glauben all’ an einen Gott” and “Schafe 
k6nnen sicher weiden” and the Fugue in 
G minor; Brahms’s Second Symphony; 
and Strauss’s “Don Juan” and Salome’s 
Dance from “Salome”. 


It was an evening of pyrotechnics on 
Aug. 2, with Roberta Peters singing the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and arias by Mozart, Bellini, and Meyer- 
beer, and Alfred Wallenstein conducting 
Ravel’s “La Valse”. (The orchestra was 
also heard in the Overture to “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from “Tristan und _ Isolde”.) 

Miss Peters was in very fine vocal form 
and was gowned a most regal manner. 
The Mozart concert aria “Mia speranza 
adorate” lies very well in her voice though 
the “Ah! non credea” from “La Sonnam- 
bula” does not. One flaw which recurred 
in her singing was a lack of effective pac- 
ing Too often she rushed through 
phrases without giving them the spacious- 
ness which would bring greater dramatic 
intensity 

The orchestra under Alfred Wallenstein 
did some of its finest playing. Though 
the prelude from “Tristan und Isolde” was 
too drawn out, the Mozart and Ravel were 
excellent 

An all-Rachmaninoff program on Aug. 
3 brought the New York debut of Ann 
Schein in the Third Piano Concerto, with 
Alfred Wallenstein conducting. Miss 
Schein has pursued her career in an un- 
usual manner for she is already well- 
known as a recording artist although this 
was her initial appearance here 

This very young and very attractive girl 
was certainly courageous to choose this 
demanding muscular work, but it was ill- 
advised. She did not have the strength to 
carry convincingly the bigness of the piece, 
despite her brilliant technique. And she 
should guard herself against certain man- 
nerisms. Lyrical moments in the score were 
exaggerated by phrases which inflated and 
deflated too quickly for comfort. Her ob- 
vious talents would doubtless be highly 
effective in a more congenial work. She 
was warmly applauded. 

The orchestra continued to delight 
through its spirited playing under Mr. 
Wallenstein. Its performance of the Sec- 
ond Symphony was again some of the best 
work done by the orchestra at the Stadium 


during this summer series. 

Alfred Wallenstein’s tenure as conductor 
ended on Aug. 4 with a raucous but often 
brilliant performance of Orff's “Carmina 
Burana”. Outstanding was Margaret 
Hillis’ American Concert Choir. The so- 
loists—Anita Salta, Enrico di Giuseppe, 
and Morley Meredith—were all well suited 
to their tasks. The first half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to Prokofieff’s “Class- 
ical” Symphony and the Suite from “Der 
Rosenkavalier” of Strauss. John Ardoin 


Chicago 


Romanian with Flair 


The third week of the Ravinia Festival, 
beginning July 14, featured the American 
debut of the Romanian conductor Con- 
stantin Silvestri. He revealed a flair for 
the dramatic, a good sense of orchestral 
color, and erratic musicianship. 

Stefania Woytowicz, Polish soprano 
who had made her American debut in a 
previous Ravinia concert, returned as solo- 
ist to sing “Dido’s Lament” of Purcell and 
Ravel’s “Shéhérazade”, Her strong quali- 
ties, luminosity of tone and delicacy of 
line, were best revealed in the Ravel, 
which was given a ravishing performance, 
aided by excellent orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

The Purcell on the other hand was not 
a wise choice as her English diction was 
poor and she seemed unsuited to the 
music. Mr. Silvestri conducted uneven per- 
formances of Corelli’s Suite for Strings 
and Schubert's Second Symphony, closing 
with a work of his own, a Prelude and 
Fugue for orchestra. This proved a well- 
written piece in a neo-classic vein, and 
somewhat academic. 

Leonard Pennario joined Mr. Silvestri 
in the next two concerts in performances 
of Bartok’s Third Piano Concerto and 
Chopin’s First Piano Concerto. The Bar- 
tok was more a thoughtful, lyric state- 
ment of the work than is usually heard 
and was strangely effective. The Chopin, 
however, lacked both lyricism and excite- 
ment. 


Mr. Silvestri conducted an efficient per- 
formance of Brahms’s Second Symphony 
and pulled out all the stops for Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy”. He also played a 
rather interesting work by a fellow coun- 
tryman, Filip Lazar, entitled “Music for 
Radio”, and gave an incredibly theatrical, 
distorted performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

The following week brought consider- 
able musical revelation in the person of 
Jean Martinon. He demonstrated musician- 
ship of highest order along with excellent 
conducting temperament, which brought 
forth some outstanding performances. The 
highlight of the week was the Berg Violin 
Concerto, well plaved by Christian Ferras. 
Ravel's “La Valse” was given a stunningly 
powerful reading and there were generallv 
fine performances of Schumann’s “Spring” 
Symphony, Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
Overture. Prokofieff's “Chout”, Roussel’s 
Fourth Symphony, and Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird”. 

Malcolm Frager gave an uneven but 
sometimes elegant performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Piano Concerto and revealed 
virtually flawless technical ability along 
with his rather cool approach to the music. 
Mr. Martinon’s accompaniment was sensi- 
tive and beautifully proportioned. 

The fifth week of concerts, conducted 
by Walter Susskind, was as low in quality 
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as the previous week was high. Mr. Suss- 
kind wallowed through Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony, Shostakovich’s First Sym- 
phony, and Ravel's “Mother Goose” Suite 
.with a notable lack of sensitivity and in- 
attention to detail. 

Mr. Frager returned for a performance 
of Prokofieff’s Second Piano Concerto, 
which was notable for its amazing tech- 
nical achievements. Jaime Laredo was un- 
fortunately handicapped by Mr. Susskind’s 
conducting as he struggled with the Sibe- 
lius Violin Concerto. Despite the many 
problems he encountered, he revealed 
both strong technical control and a firm 
grasp of musical details. 

With William Steinberg’s arrival on the 
scene for the sixth week, some order and 
musicianship were restored. He presented 
an all-Beethoven program including the 
Fourth Piano Concerto, with John Brown- 
ing as soloist. Mr. Browning revealed some 
notable poetic insights and a general musi- 
cal grasp of the work. Mr. Steinberg’s ac- 
companiment was generally good as were 
his performances of the other music of 
the evening 

Mr. Browning came back later in the 
week to play Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 14, K. 449, and the Ravel Left Hand 
Concerto. The Mozart went very well 
though Mr. Browning’s touch seemed too 
light in some spots. The Ravel came 
through in a more splashing manner. Mr. 
Steinberg continued the potentially excit- 
ing program with rather dull performances 
of Weber's “Euryanthe” Overture, Dalla- 
piccola’s “Due Pezzi per Orchestra”, and 
Debussy’s “La Mer” 


To wind up the week, the Fine Arts 
Quartet played the Eighth and 15th Quar- 
tets of Beethoven and the Fourth Quartet 
of Bartok. Not until the Beethoven 15th 
Quartet was the music played with any 
gusto or excitement. 

The final week’s programs were given 
by the New York City Ballet, ending 
Aug. 14. 

William Masselos made 
debut to open the fourth week of that 
season, on July 13, playing Beethoven's 
Fifth Piano Concerto and a Chopin con- 
certo. Though there were several tech- 
nical lapses in his playing, they did not 
distract from his great sensitivity, musi- 
cianship and sense of color. 

Theodore Bloomfield provided carefully 
scaled accompaniments and also led the 
orchestra in well-conceived performances 
of Sibelius’ Second Symphony, Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival Overture”, Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphoses, Han- 
del’s “Water Music”, and Enesco’s First 
Rhapsody 

The week end brought Julius Rudel as 
conductor with Phyllis Curtin as soprano 
soloist singing arias of Mozart and 
Strauss. She scored with her exquisite 
interpretations. Mr. Rudel conducted 
capably Mozart’s Overture to “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and the “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony. 

Despite some vocal unevenness, 
Addison triumphed with some 
singing in “Depuis le jour” from 
and the Air de Lia from 
prodique”™ Some sounds in Mozart's 
“Exsultate, Jubilate” were forced, but the 
expressive content of the music was con- 
sistently brought forth. Milton Katims 
conducted generally thoughtful accom- 
paniments and also led Berlioz’s “Beatrice 
and Benedict” Overture and Dvorak’s 
Fifth Symphony 

The week end concerts were 
to three works of Tchaikovsky, 
Friedman playing the 


his Grant Park 


Adele 
superb 
“Louise” 
“L’Enfant 


devoted 
vsky, with Eric 
Violin Concerto. 
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Though this young man has evident tech- 
nical virtuosity, his performance was a 
disappointment due to lapses of taste and 
uncertainty of direction. Mr. Katims con- 


ducted satisfactory performances — of 
“Romeo and Juliet” and the Fourth Sym- 
phony. 


Howard Mitchell followed on the Grant 
Park podium, with Stuart Canin as violin 
soloist. Mr. Canin gave competent per- 
formances of Mozart's A major Violin 
Concerto, Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso and the Paganini First 
Violin Concerto. 

The seventh week at Grant Park 
brought Irwin Hoffman as conductor and 
Tossy Spivakovsky as soloist. Mr. Spiva- 
kovsky gave a rather heavy-handed inter- 
pretation of the Sibelius Violin Concerto, 
allowing the music no breadth. Mr. Hoff- 
man conducted a _ well-played Brahms 
Second Symphony and a rather rough per- 
formance « Beethoven's “Leonore” Over- 
ture No. 3 

The eighth and final week of concerts 
brought Fritz Siegal, violinist; Leopold 
Teraspulsky, cellist; and Alfredo Antonini, 
conductor, on Aug. 10, and Roberta 
Peters, soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor; and 
Mr. Antonini, on Aug. 13 and 14 

—Joseph Kreines 


Carmel, Calif. 
Bach, Non-Bach Gems 


The 23rd Carmel Bach Festival, held 
from July 18 to 24, offered one hidden 
gem after another. Sandor Salgo, con- 
ductor and musical director, would seem 
to have a pipeline to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and the audiences in this sea- 
side community were treated to such 
superior surprises as a Symphonie Concer- 
tante for two violins and strings by Le 
Chevalier St. George, a West-Indian born 
contemporary of Mozart’s, and a sym- 
phony by the late 18th-century harpist 
Louis-Charles Ragué. Not to mention a 
truly exciting Concerto Grosso by the bet- 
ter-known Locatelli. 

Add to these rarities the festival’s piéce 
de résistance, the 12tn-century “Play of 
Daniel”, and such grand staples as the “St. 
Matthew Passion” and the “Magnificat” of 
Bach himself, and the bill of musical fare 
builds up remarkable interest. 

As always, Mr. Salgo presided over the 
activities with a genial authority which 
produced relaxed but precise perform- 
ances, beautifully paced and phrased, night 
after night. The schedule, which packs 
six orchestral programs into a week, has 
never been easy, but there were next to 
no signs of fatigue in the musical execu- 
tion. To speak of Mr. Salgo’s super- 
efficiency is not to suggest there was a 
gram of dullness in the bulk of his con- 
ducting. Here and there—sometimes be- 
cause of divided choral placement or an 
obbligato instrumentalist allowed to go 
on in a hurry—the sound was not quite 
what it should be, but these lapses were 
lost in the grand wave of exciting things 
that happened during the sold-out week. 

The “Play of Daniel” was given for the 
first time in this country outside New York. 
The Noah Greenberg edition, performed 
at the Cloisters in New York by his New 
York Pro Musica, was used, and the help- 
ful Auden narration. It was spoken by 
Glynne Wickham, a resourceful late-thirty- 
ish Englishman who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, who was invited to stage 
Carmel’s “Daniel” after a chance meeting 
with Mr. Salgo at Stanford University last 
winter. The medieval liturgical drama 
could not have come to life more vividly 





than it did in Carmel, and two capacity 
audiences in Sunset Auditorium indicated 
their whole-hearted approval. Members 
of the Festival Chorale found no obvious 
problems picking a number of pitches out 
of mid-air and rattling off memorized 
Latin at fast clips. All in all, then, not 
only a fine achievement but a great ex- 
perience. 

The St. George and the Raguée, in their 
West Coast premieres, were piayed at a 
concert recalling the Concerts Spirituels 
in Paris. Both have genuine musical in- 
terest and sounded superior to weaker 
works of Haydn and Mozart. The St. 
George, in particular, rolled out a flow of 
edgeless sound absolutely French in its 
liquid elegance. The bold finale of the 
Ragué has a dramatic crescendo in its 
exposition which makes you sit up and 
take special notice. 

Picking other highlights from the eve- 
ning orchestral concerts, I find that the 
year’s stereophonic contribution stands 
out with particular brightness. Soloists 
and the Chorale were distributed to each 
side of the stage and in the balcony for 
Victoria’s three-chair “Magnificat”, the 
rich counterpoint surrounding the audi- 
ence, which found itself sitting in the vi- 
brant middle of crossing sonic currents. 

Rosemary Waller, this year’s concert- 
master (she joins the Cincinnati Symphony 
violins this coming season), dived into 
Vivaldi’s “Winter” Concerto from “The 
Seasons” with a large, clean, attractive 
tone and a vigorous yet poised approach. 
Eva Heinitz was soloist in a Telemann 
Suite for gamba and strings, playing with 
winning verve, healthy tone and a range of 
facial expressions—raised eyebrows, visual 
backtalk to the music, etc.—which is worth 
a column in itself. 


Prominent mention should also be mace 
of the performances of Charpentier’s 
“Midnight” Mass, with its pre-Gluckian 
“Agnus Dei” carried gently off into the 
wings by the Chorale; Mozart's G minor 
Symphony, in which Mr. Salgo combined 
dramatic urgency with lyric grace to ex- 
cellent effect; and the Bach Fourth Brand- 
enburg Concerto, rearranged by its com- 
poser for a concertino of two recorders 
and harpsichord against the strings. The 
calm surety of the deliberately paced finale 
and the admirably slimmed dynamics of 
the whole were memorable. 

A sinfonia by the early classic composer 
Michele Stratico, in its American premiere, 
turned out to be pleasant if not dis- 
tinguished. Theodor Uppman was some- 
what disappointing in matters of intona- 
tion and expression in Bach’s “Kreutzstab” 
Cantata, but excellent as Jesus in the 
“Passion”. Shortness of breath bothered 
James Schwabacher’s beautifully styled 
performance of the touching Bach Cantata 
No. 55, “Ich armer Mensch”, but he was 
altogether superb as the Evangelist. Ray- 
mond Duste’s rich-toned oboe made much 
of the pre-Rossinian wit of a Vivaldi con- 
certo, but I would like to see his playing 
take on a deeper, more reflective expres- 
siveness. 

Three morning events must be men- 
tioned for their mixture of information 
and entertainment—a symposium on the 
“Play of Daniel”, a lecture-recital by the 
excellent old-instrument players from 
Pittsburgh, Roberta and Colin Sterne; and 
a lecture-recital by Putnam Aldrich, harp- 
sichordist and musicologist. Ludwig Alt- 
man was at his customary and welcome 
place before the organ at the Church of 
the Wayfarer for two concerts, one of 
them a chronological survey of Bach 
organ works. —Arthur Bloomfield 
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Marlboro, Vi. 





Musical Family 


As in past years, the Moyse family 
was responsible for much of the success 
of the Marlboro Festival season. Marcel 
Moyse and his son Louis conducted the 
festival orchestra, in which many major 
symphonies in the United States were rep- 
resented. Blanche Honegger Moyse, wife 
of Louis, conducted with dynamic energy 
the Brattleboro Music Center Chorus and 
the Marlboro orchestra in a series of four 
programs featuring Bach cantatas. 

At the close of the season Blanche and 
Louis Moyse left for a concert tour in 
Europe, where a Concerto for Two Horns 
composed by Louis Moyse will be per- 
formed this winter in Paris by the Orches- 
tre National. 

After a year’s leave of absence, Martial 
Singher, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, returned as head of the vocal de- 
partment. Others contributing to the sea- 
son’s pleasure were Herman Busch, Made- 
line Foley, Joan Brockway, and Michael 
Rudiakow, cello; Felix Galimir, Nancy 
Cirillo, and Philipp Naegele, violin; Endel 
Kalam, viola; Raymond Benner, bass; 
Matthew Ruggiero, bassoon; Robert Bonne- 
vie, horn; and Ruth Wright, flute. 

Other highlights of the season were 
Mozart’s Concerto in E flat major for 
two pianos, played by Claude Frank and 
his wife, Lilian Kallir, and Ravel’s Trio 
in A minor, played by William Doppman, 
pianist, his wife, Camilla Doppman, cellist, 
and Gilda Muhlbauer, violinist. 

One of the most appealing numbers of 
the summer were the lovely “Liebeslieder” 
waltzes of Brahms, sung by Wayne Con- 
nor, tenor; Martial Singher, baritone; 
Benita Valente, soprano; and Marlene 
Kleinman, mezzo-soprano. Rudolf Serkin 
and Leon Fleisher played the piano parts. 

Two young musicians, Peter Serkin, 
pianist, and Ernestine Griesmeister, 15, 
violinist, endeared themselves to the audi- 
ence in Beethoven’s Sonata in A major. 
Both young people seem destined for not- 
able musical futures. Adding luster and 
pleasure to the season were performances 
by Leon Fleisher, Zvi Zeitlin, Karen 
Tuttle, John Browning, Michael Tree, and 
Alexander Schneider. 

A banner season wound up with a 
flourish. Beethoven’s Choral Fantasy, with 
Rudolf Serkin at the piano and Blanche 
Moyse conducting the chorus, brought the 
audience to its feet in tribute. 

—Doris Kirkpatrick 


St. Louis 


Only Regular Opera 


The 1960 August Opera Festival, St. 
Louis’s only regular series of professional 
grand opera productions, opened on Aug. 
12 with “The Barber of Seville”. A double 
bill of Ravel’s “The Spanish Hour” and 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” was pre- 

nted on Aug. 19 and 20, and Mozart’s 

Don Giovanni” concluded the Festival 
Aug. 26 and 27. 
John Alexander, tenor of the NBC Tele- 
ion Opera, sang the role of Don Ot- 
io in “Don Giovanni”. Grant Williams, 
the New York City Opera Company, 
rayed Almaviva in “The Barber of 
c . 
her principals for the August Opera 
val included Marjorie Gordon, who 
ved Rosina in “The Barber of Se- 
Rosa Savoia, who was both San- 
1 “Cavalleria Rusticana” and Donna 


mber, 1960 


Anna in “Don Giovanni’; Bob Williams, 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana”; and 
Bill McDonald, Gonzalve in “The Span- 
ish Hour”. 

Principals returning from the 1959 Au- 
gust Opera Festival season included Hugh 
Thompson, as Figaro in “The Barber of 
Seville”, Ramiro in “The Spanish Hour”, 
and Don Giovanni; Gil Gallagher, as Bar- 
tolo in “The Barber of Seville” and Le- 
porello in “Don Giovanni”; Val Patracchi, 
as the Commendatore in “Don Giovanni”; 
and Jim Fleetwood, as Basilio in “The 
Barber of Seville”, Don Inigo Gomez in 
“The Spanish Hour”, Alfio in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, and Masetto in “Don Gio- 
vanni”. 


Lee, Mass. 


Visiting Dancers 


The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival has 
been well patronized this summer, during 
its 28th season (the 19th in the Ted Shawn 
Theatre. The nine-week program included 
55 performances, plus two matinees for 
children. 

This year saw no such ambitious gesture 
as last year’s three-week visit by the 
Ballet Rambert of London, but the wares 
of this hemisphere were capably sampled, 
and some of the ethnic features reached 
around the world. 

The largest visiting group, the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Ballet, with Mary Day and 
Frederic Franklin as directors, made a 
strong impression of virtuosity, especially 
in ensemble movement. “Ondine”, with 
fascinating “underwater” effects at times, 
was a triumph for Mimi Paul; modern 
gaiety invaded “Hi Spri”, and “Etalage” 
provided a thorough “display of balletic 
movement”. 

A smaller but very talented group, the 
Robert Joffrey Ballet, offered the world 
premiere of “Clarissa”, with choreography 
by Thomas Andrew to music of Ravel. 
Rochelle Vide danced the title role of a 
maiden who could not survive the stresses 
imposed by an ardent lover and a stern 
father. Michael Maule, guest artist in this 
work, was also paired with lovely Maria 

Tallchief in Balanchine’s “Pas de Dix”. 
The gripping program was completed with 
Francisco Moncion’s “Pastorale”. 

Two large ballet companies returned as 
the result of successes here in previous 
seasons. The fiery Ballet Espagnol 
Ximenez-Vargas drew large audiences for 
the third successive year. Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens from Montreal, whose 
artistic director is Ludmilla Chiriaeff, 
repeated two major works they performed 
here during the final week of 1959, “Sea 
Gallows” and “Premiere Classique”, and 
also showed youthful talent and good 
looks in “Essay (Fugues and Preludes)”, 
“Folies Francaises” and “Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales” 

The field of modern dance was well 
represented by such highly gifted units as 
the Nimura Company, with Dean Crane 
and Ms arg Mlakar, in “Tropic Etude”; 
the Valerie Bettis Dance Theatre, with 
Donald Saddler and Maria Karnilova, in 
the premiere of “Early Voyagers’, por- 
traying a boy in the midst of Southern 
decadence; and “The Golden Round”, in- 
spired by “Macbeth”. Talley Beatty and 
Company danced brilliantly in “The Road 
of the Phoebe Snow”. Robert Cohan and 
Matt Turney, able exponents of Martha 
Graham principles, presented “The Pass”, 
a grim work, and “Seaborne”, a smooth 
one. 

Classic ballet brought Hanne-Marie 
Ravn and Flemming Flindt, solo dancers 


of the Royal Danish Ballet, and after 
them in a distinguished line Maria Tall- 
chief and Michael Maule; Patricia Wilde 
and Istvan Rabovsky; Natalie Krassovska, 
Irina Borowska and Alan Howard. 

The ethnic field included the United 
States concert debut of Indrani and her 
dancers and musicians from India, and the 
return of the Jacob’s Pillow favorites La 
Meri and the team of Carola Goya and 
Matteo, in a wide range of works employ- 
ing Hindu, Spanish and Hebrew themes. 

Scheduled for the two remaining weeks 
were the classic ballet dancers Edward 
Villella and Judith Green, Michael Maule 
and Roberta Lubbell. Teokila Aasa, from 
Samoa, was to make his United States 
debut, and Carmen de Lavallade and 
Geoffrey Holder, with a supporting com- 
pany, were to offer modern and ethnic 
ge featuring those of Trinidad and 

aiti. 

Myra Kinch and Alonso Castro and 
company, already seen in familiar and 
popular works and in the premiere of a 
dance about Adam and Eve called “The 
First Togetherness”, were to have Ted 
Shawn as guest artist during the final 
week, in works both old and new. Nel 
Roos, summering here from Holland, 
choreographed a new work for 25 Jacob’s 
Pillow students. —John Keyes 


Philadelphia 


Stokowski At The Dell 


Several records fell in the second half 

of Robin Hood Dell’s 31st season, which 
was concluded July 28. Leopold Stokow- 
ski drew the biggest crowd in the history 
of the Fairmount Park stadium, an esti- 
mated 31,000, when he returned to the 
Dell for the first time in 27 years. It 
also was the first time in the Dell’s history 
that not a single concert had to be post- 
poned because of rain. Two concerts 
were held on nights when rain drops 
were felt intermittently but caused no 
interruption of proceedings. 
_ The Stokowski concert was a major 
item of conversation among Philadel- 
phians, musical or non-musical, for days 
before and after the septuagenarian maes- 
tro appeared to conduct the program of 
July 21. He is a legendary figure to an 
entirely new generation of Philadelphians, 
and he bequeathed new material for the 
legend builders with his latest visit. 

‘The Dell orchestra (the Philadelphia 
except for a few absent first-desk men) was 
keyed up for the occasion and played with 
a gloss usually associated only with Acad- 
emy of Music concerts here. What de- 
lighted the huge crowd just as much was 
a glimpse of the famed Stokowski tem- 
perament. It was a night when distrac- 
tions in the form of freight trains rumbling 
by, trucks roaring past and planes buzzing 
overhead were unusually disturbing. Other 
conductors may take such things for 
granted. Not so, Stokowski. Several 
times he stopped the music, standing stock 
still on stage upwards of five minutes at 
a stretch until the particular distraction 
ended. 

Then, when a Diesel freight horn 
honked in the middle of a fragile Debussy 
effect, he shuddered, broke his beat and 
scurried offstage. After composing him- 
self in the wings, he returned and resumed 
the nocturne after remarking to the audi- 
ence: “We must be very patient with mod- 
ern civilization”. 

The Dell capacity was overtaxed re- 
peatedly during the balance of the season. 
Ticket demands indicated that the second 
largest crowd would have been chalked 
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up by Martyn Green, but the 
turned raw and dismal for his “Evening 
with Gilbert and Sullivan”. Even so, the 
turnout was very big. With the help of 
Margot Moser, soprano, and Morgan 
Stuart, tenor, pleasant-voiced youngsters, 
and Franz Allers, a conductor who cannot 
be thrown off the rhythmic track no mat- 
ter how fast the patter is spouted, Green 
provided a memorably entertaining night 
and received a heartfelt ovation. 

Dell debuts in the final weeks were 
made by Alberto Bolet, of Cuba, whose 
brother, Jorge Bolet appeared as piano 
soloist in one of the two programs he 
conducted; Leonard Rose, cellist, who 
shared soloist honors with Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, violinist, in a program conducted 
by Alfred Wallenstein; Shirley Verrett- 
Carter, mezzo-soprano, co-soloist with 
Amparo Iturbi, pianist, in a program of 
Spanish music conducted by Miss Iturbi’s 
noted brother, José. 

On other nights, Iturbi performed his 
familiar feat of playing and conducting 
a concerto simultaneously, while Jerome 
Lowenthal, young Philadelphia-born pian- 
ist now living in Israel, gave an idiomatic 
reading of a Prokofieff concerto. 

During the season there were three chil- 
dren’s concerts on Wednesday mornings, 
conducted by William Smith, assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Eugene B. Moore 


weather 


Santa Monica 


Mu Phi Epsilon Biennial 


More than 500 members and guests of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, national professional 
music sorority, gathered in Santa Monica, 
Calif., June 21-25 for the 35th Biennial 
Convention of the sorority. With Rosalie 
Speciale, national president, presiding. the 
National Council officers and the National 
Committee Chairmen renorted on _ the 
activities of the sorority in each depart- 
ment during the past two years to the 
83 collegiate and 65 alumnae delegates in 
attendance 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was the presentation of Mu Phi Epsilon’s 
Award of Merit to the Standard School 
Broadcast for its 32 years of musical and 
educational programs, heard by 2,000,000 
students and teachers 

I'wo panel discussions presented a num- 
ber of distinguished speakers before the 
convention. Moderated by Julie Howell 
Overshiner, “Professional Opportunities” 
were presented by Pauline Alderman, 
musicologist of USC; Anna Priest, organ- 
ist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
who discussed concertizing; Joan Meg- 
gett, Music Librarian at USC: and Edith 
Kritner. Educational Consultant with 
Morse M. Freeman, Inc., who discussed 
opportunities for the musician in business. 

On the subject of “The Place of Music 
Therapy in Education”, the convention 
heard Wilhelmina Harbert, professor Emeri- 


tus of College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif.. and an officer of the National 
Association for Music Therapy, and Lois 


Benedict, director of the 
Foundation of the Los 

As a special feature, 
tion adjourned to the 
“The Convention Sings” 
by nearly 300 singers, under the direction 
of Royal Stanton, Los Angeles director 
and chairman of the music department 
of Long Beach City College. Numerous 
financial grants and awards for research 
and study were announced 


Music Therapy 
Angeles Area. 

the whole conven- 
USC campus for 
, a choral concert 
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Saratoga, Calif—The sixth annual 
music festival held at Villa Montalvo in 
Saratoga began on June 19 with a presen- 
tation of Cimarosa’s comic opera “The 
Secret Marriage”. The production was 
directed by Jan Popper. The remainder 
of the festival consisted of three pairs of 
Friday evening and Sunday afternoon con- 
certs by the Alma Trio, whose members 
are Adolph Baller, pianist; Maurice Wilk, 
violinist; and Gabor Rejto, cellist. 

The Alma Trio has been one of the 
busiest ensembles of the West this sum- 
mer, having given a series of trio and 
sonata recitals in Berkeley simultaneously 
with its Montalvo Series. After the Sun- 
day afternoon concerts here they drove 
to the University of California campus to 
play evening performances there. Tech- 
nically and musically the trio proved to 
be in excellent shape, and their repertory 
was chosen from a great variety of com- 
posers, including Beethoven, Mozart, 
Ravel, Schubert, Debussy, Brahms, and 
Copland. —Sonja Delevoryas 


a 


Provincetown, Mass. — Joseph Haw- 
thorne this summer is conducting the 
sixth season of the Provincetown Sym- 
phony: four regular concerts, two of them 
free concerts for children. The first pair 
of concerts was given on Saturday morn- 
ing and evening, July 23, with the morn- 
ing concert designed for children and the 
evening concert presenting a staged per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s “L’Histoire du 
Soldat”. Also included on the program 
were Telemann’s Overture in D, Hinde- 
mith’s Viola Concerto, with the conductor 
as soloist, and the Bach Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2 

The orchestra is made up of members 
of the New York Philharmonic, Boston 
and Philadelphia Symphonies, and other 
eastern orchestras. The youth concerts are 
conducted by Sheldon Soffer, business 
manager of the Provincetown Symphony. 


a 


Schroon Lake, N. Y.—The Festival of 
Baroque Music, held at the Seagle Music 
Colony during the last week of August, 
featured five concerts held in the Oscar 
Seagle Memorial Theatre at the Colony. 
On Aug. 25, Robert Conant, harpsichord- 
ist, director of the Festival, played a re- 
cital, and students and guest artists gave 
an informal orchestra concert. 

On Aug. 26, students and guest artists 
presented a chamber-music program with 
works of Couperin and other French com- 
posers. On Aug. 27, Clifford Richter con- 
ducted the American Bach Society Chorus 
in cantatas of Bach and Schiitz, and Fritz 
Rikko, of the Juilliard School, conducted 
an orchestra concert with soloists Renato 
Bonacini, violin; Frank Carver, flute; and 
Robert Conant, harpsichordist A lec- 
ture was given on Aug. 26 by Josef Marx, 
distinguished oboist, editor and publisher, 
who spoke on “French Baroque Music”. 
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New York—Washington Square is hav- 
ing its eighth season of chamber music 
outdoors in the Park. It started when 
Alexander Schneider returned after a five- 
year absence to conduct on Aug. 1 a 34- 
piece orchestra in a program consisting 
of the Haydn Symphory No. 31, in 
D major, Mozart's Grand Partita in B flat 
and Vivaldi’s Concerto in C maior, “Per 
la solennita di San Lorenzo”. Subsequent 
Monday nights brought conductors Fritz 
Rikko; Johannes Somary, a young Swiss 


conductor in his American debut, and 
Arnold Gamson, with an all-Mozart pro- 
gram. 

A 


Manchester, Vt. — The Southern Ver- 
mont Art Center’s Festival of the Arts 
opened on July 2 with Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme”. The cast included Olivia Bo- 
nelli, Enrico di Giuseppe, Joan Sena, Rus- 
sell Christopher, David Rosenstein, An- 
thony Palmeri, and Edgar Green, with 
Vincent LaSelva conducting. The pro- 
grams continued with Les Grands Ballets 
Canadiens on July 17; and the Washington 
Guild Ballet on July 31. Programs for 





August included the Jean Leon Destine 
Haitian Dancers, Aug. 14; Eugene List, 
pianist, Aug. 28; and Marina Svetlova, 
ballerina, Sept. 4 
iw 
Saratoga, the Vine- 
yards, a series of outdoor concerts held 


at the Paul Masson Winery in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains near Saratoga, began its 
current presentations with a concert on 
June 26 by McHenry Boatwright, baritone. 
On July 31, the California Wind Quintet 
and the San Francisco State College 
Drama Workshop collaborated in a pro- 
gram of music and drama. On Aug. 28, 
Kent Rose, violinist; Bonnie Hampton, 
cellist; and Lois Brandwynne, pianist, were 
scheduled to appear, assisted by members 
of the San Francisco Symphony. 


yw 


Baltimore.—The Starlight Pops Con- 
certs held here at Mondawmin Shopping 
Center opened on July 6 and continued 
through Aug. 13. Soloists included El- 
wood Gary, tenor, and Judy Tormey, 
soprano; Peggy and Jule Zabawa, soprano 
and baritone; Carroll Glenn, violinist; and 
Reynaldo Reyes, pianist. Conductors were 
Edmund R. Cooke, Richard Bales, and 
Herbert Grossman. 


yw 


Center Harbor, N. H. — The series of 
informal concerts held at Festival House 
here began on July 10 and continued 
through Aug. 21. Artists have included 
David DeLisle, pianist; Jean Masry, 
soprano; the Festival String Quartet (Lacy 
McLarry, Seymour Illion, Vivian Hayes, 
and Burton Dines); Joan Skinner, dancer, 
with Barbara Leeds and Mary Nee; and 
Paul Knudson, pianist. 
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Fairfield, Conn.—The summer series of 
the Connecticut Pops Orchestra ran this 
year from July 15 through Aug. 18. Solo- 
ists included José Melis, pianist, and 
Roberta Peters, Jane Froman, and Graci- 
ela Rivera, sopranos. The conductors 
were Paul Lavalle, Evan Whallon, and 
Gus Haenschen. Bob Hope, Dorothy La- 
mour, and Woody Herman took part in a 
benefit program on Aug. 18 


od 


Honolulu.—The Starlight series of con- 
certs held here with the Honolulu Sym- 
phony under George Barati opened on 
July 1 and will continue through Sept. 2. 
Soloists have included Charles K. L. 
Davis, tenor. and Jean Madeira, contralto; 
and Benny Goodman, clarinettist. 


a 











East Hampton, La Bohéme” 
was presented here as an Amato “opera- 
in-brief” on July 29 and 30. The singers 
included Lila Caputo and Chester L udgin, 
and the performances were given at the 
John Drew Theatre. 
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CARPENTERS 


By Rosert W. DumM 








In imagining a career in music, the first 
thing one pictures is the concert artist, 
glamorous in jewels or tails, singing or 
playing to a glittering crowd. Yet, 
realistically, this life should hardly be con- 
idered as a career. Even if a student 
hows major talent, the sidetracks along 
he way are formidable, and the life of the 
uring artist is dispiriting. After he has 
tid his manager, publicity, travel ex- 

nses and personal upkeep, even the top- 

ssing artist has little profit to show; 
owing fame and longer tours leave the 
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artist no time or energy to practice new 
repertoire, which keeps him fresh. 

rhe untried artist, whose years of work 
and devotion merit success, must wear out 
many seasons on the organized-audience 
beat, contributing preordained programs to 
1 packaged concert series that features 
celebrities of greater drawing power. And 
if he has not yet made the circuits, he 
must waste time in the cells and caves of 
Manhattan, plying whatever extra-musical 
job will keep him in sandwiches and coach- 
ing until the big break comes. All too 
often, the big break is heartbreak, deple- 
tion without prospects. For every Van 
Cliburn, richly deserving of his windfall, 
unrecorded thousands go unheard. 

It is littlke wonder that parents, who 
know what goes before and after the 
marketing, could hardly wish this for their 
children, and, not clear about other ways 
to make a living in music, they often op- 
pose it as a career. In spite of the large 
demand for music as a commodity and 
its expansion as a business, it is the back- 
ers, not the artists, who benefit. It is for 
the musical service he performs—not for 
his art, his idealism, or his humanity, al- 
though he must possess all these—that a 
musician is hired and paid. 

When we think about careers in music, 
we must bear clearly in mind the distinc- 
tion between art and service, a distinction 
frequently blurred by teachers and schools, 
to the regret of graduates who meet it 
quickly enough. 

The pursuit of music as an art is an 
unrelenting task, symbolized by the nag- 
ging necessity to practice. A true musi- 
cian is also a practicing idealist, stalking 
perfection as if it did not have a way of 
receding at the moment it seems to be 
reached. It is in the ferment of small 
satisfactions within a large discontent that 
real music is made. Nor is it possible for 
a real musician to “keep it cool”, to de- 
liver just as much as his pay warrants. 
He must give scmething extra every time, 
out of pure joy in being alive. 

All this sounds like the practice of a 
religion, and in several senses, it is. A 
life in music is not something one 
“chooses”, after advice from the vocational 
guidance department; it chooses you, be- 
cause of your talent, intelligence, and de- 





sire. It is a vocation, or calling, in the 
literal sense of the word. 

But it is for musical services that a per- 
son is paid, lives, and is enabled to pur- 
sue his art—for the lessons he teaches, for 
the music he sings at a wedding or funeral, 
for leading a band or playing in an or- 
chestra, or for making arrangements for 
other players. 

Nor was it ever so different. A musi- 
cian in the 18th century was almost al- 
ways attached to someone’s “service”. He 
was far more concerned about how his 
new piece would please his prince, or 
whether the choir would get through the 
Sunday cantata, than he was about pos- 
terity— if he thought of it at all. He was 
occupied in the business of being wholly 
and acceptably contemporary, and some- 
times would even forget to scratch his 
name on his manuscript. We only re- 
member a few of these faithful servants, 
considering how many there were—Monte- 
verdi, Bach, Haydn, and Mozart. 

These men all looked on their work as 
a useful service, like barbering or car- 
pentry. They were proud artisans, and 
would have been ashamed to lack any 
one of a musical journeyman’s skills: 
thorough knowledge of the idiom of their 
day, fingers at home on several instru- 
ments, a head that could readily think 
notes and swiftly write them down, know- 
how for adapting music to whatever instru- 
ments lay at hand, ability to convey their 
intentions at few rehearsals, and determi- 
nation to replenish their ranks by teach- 
ing. All of this belonged to the day’s 
work, and he alone who did all of it re- 
liably and well merited the title “virtuo- 
so”. 

The need for musical craftsmanship has 
not diminished; if anything, today’s musi- 
cian needs to know several idioms, and 
much more science. Yet, judging by 
standards of the past, our expensively 
equipped “educatoriums” are turning out 
only second- to fifth-rate carpenters. 
Where has the breakdown occurred? 

One destructive trend is our mania for 
technology and specialization, which has 
so far overspread musical production as to 
make the general term “virtuoso” stand 
for the narrowest precisionism. Today, 
instead of becoming a “musician”, stu- 
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dents may “elect” any one of dozens of 
careers “in music”. Each career seems to 
exist apart, with its own allurements and 
kit of do’s and don't’s 

4 singer may look to a weekly church 
job, at a fee of from five to 50 dollars, 
occasional solos in oratorios, or a job in 
the chorus of an opera or musical. He 
or she may even rate a role in the grow- 
ing number of small opera productions 
\ singer has less to hope for from private 
teaching than other musicians, and would 
do well to take a school job for butter 
If a woman gives recitals, she must have 
in attractive appearance, chic couture and 


careful grooming, clear diction in several 
languages, histrionic ability to “put across” 
her songs, and an accompanist who is a 
tower of strength and the soul of discre- 
tion 


A composer, after the 


first green years 
ot foundation grants 


. may try for a college 
teaching position, but these are usually 
held by senior men. He may wangle first 
performances from premiere-hungry con- 
ductors, but seldom second and third per- 
formances, and his prospects of publishing 
and recording his music are slim. He may 
expect insufficient rehearsals, and un- 
knowledgeable reviews. His best hope is 
arranging scores for television or films, if 
he can crash a charmed circle of some 
200 professionals. If he is very lucky, 
he will draw commissions for singing 
commercials, the best paid service of all 
What will become of his budding talent 
as the babies arrive is frightening to com- 
template 


Conductors need to have absorbed thor- 
oughly the slice of musical literature that 
extends from 1700 to 1900, and be able 
to make of those “modern” scores 
their audiences will permit them to pro- 
gram. They will need to acquaint them- 
selves with the devious means by which 
one gets an orchestra to conduct and then 
with the no-holds-barred strategy by which 
one keeps it. Keen contenders sometimes 
study a certain pose, or personality, in piti- 
ful contention with European imports who 
for so long set a strutting pace 

Players in an orchestra have a better 
time of it, if they are content to settle 
a smaller city or inland location. If they 
are with a larger orchestra, they may ex- 
pect good pay, from $90 to $350 weekly, 
but a short earning season. On tour, they 
must expect the wear and tear of train 
travel and second-rate hotels. The largest 
metropolitan orchestras run their men a 
merry with subscription _ series 
doubled into pre-series and post-series ses- 
sions, with little rest and short vacations 
\ symphony man may take a public school 
job, but must guard against the fatigue 
that makes him a musical drone 

Church organists should be able to im- 
provise and transpose freely, to follow the 
liturgy understandably, to whip a band of 
straggling carolers into a stirring choir, and 
select the right blend of good but inoffens- 
ive music for their services They may 
count on odd rehearsal hours and the 
hydra-headed administrative interference 
of ministers and assorted 


sense 


race 


women’s com- 
mittees. Still, they have an instrument at 
their disposal, time for practice and pri- 
vate teaching, and often good salaries as 
the Minister of Music in larger churches 


The career of accompanist seems almost 
entirely to have been overlooked by 
pianists in their climb to Town Hall. For 
a musician who sightreads well and can 
transpose easily, the musical stimulation 
of close ensemble, a wide range of litera- 
ture, and a fat calendar of engagements 
lies waiting. I should think that instru- 
mentalists, even of solo rank, would take 
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the hint in the capacity bookings of cham- 
ber groups, and early become part of a 
team that ripens as it ranges over a wide 
literature. 

For the pale and perpetual scholar, there 
are countless openings as music librarian, 
as more and more cities and music de- 
partments expand their holdings. Com- 
petitive placement in this field requires 
specialized work in library science, besides 
knowledge of music literature and history 
and languages. It offers attractively paid 
and unregimented work, which can be 
varied by writing, criticism, or lecturing. 

Lack of a uniform professional status 
has diverted the attention of music stu- 
dents, especially men, from one of the 
best prospects music has to offer—private 
teaching. This vital work has for too 
long been considered the back door out 
of Town Hall, or Mrs. Jones’s avenue for 
pin money. Successful teaching at this 
level spells the colleges’ hopes for fresh- 
men who will graduate as genuine seniors, 
and the hope for a naitonal musical pub- 
lic 

Contrary to the stereotype, the private 
teacher should go as far as he can in per- 
formance, should retain an endless curi- 
osity about his art, and boundless love 
for children. He should avoid courses in 
methodology, but practice hard and tear 
the heart out of his courses in Psychology 
of Learning and Child Development. To 
the musician who enters it as a chosen ca- 
reer, private teaching offers freedom from 
interference, excellent pay, and the grow- 
ing prestige of having directly enriched the 
young people and musical life of a given 
community. 

But by far the soundest, most secure 
career in music is that of the public school 
music teacher. The state certificate to 
teach in the schools is not only being 
sought by men and women capable of 
carrying out a solo career, but by iazz- 
men tired of the irregularities of the road. 
Under the unique program of the Berklee 
School in Boston, a student may earn a 
diploma in modern techniques, and then 
go on for a degree at a fine conservatory. 
School jobs are opening faster than apopli- 
cants are arriving from the colleges. and 
starting pay usually exceeds that of a col- 
lege instructor. Still, let it be stated that 
the world of marching bands. and the en- 
gaging manners of  arch-sophisticated 
striplings leave little left over for hobbies. 
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There are many other jobs that require 
more or less musical training: program- 
ming for radio and TV, record librarian, 
continuity writing and commentary, the 
mainfold functions of musical publicity 
and personnel. There are openings in mu- 
sical administration of the business side of 
schools and orchestras, and a need for 
sensible music critics. Musical therapy is 
a pioneer field, which includes a certain 
amount of medical background, and do 
not forget the technical jobs—piano tun- 
ing, string and other instrument repair, 
plus the skilled work that is springing up 
along the periphery of electronics. 

Happily, music rains its blessings oblivi- 
ous of the time-clock, and we should not 
overlook the reward of being a rabid ama- 
teur. For all those young women who 
graduate from music schools, promptly 
marry and begin a family, the greatest 
calling of all is making the rooms ring 
with home-made music. 

Opportunities are booming in all these 
musical sub-guilds, and students would do 
well to avoid the crowded concert field. 
The potential concert artist is rare, and 
the intensive training of his talent is ill- 
served by classroom routine. But remem- 
ber, each of these sub-guilds is a category 
of musicianship, and depends for its suc- 
cess on. musical skill. 


We look to our colleges and conserva- 
tories for career training in music, and 
they have enormously increased in num- 
ber and quality. The National Association 
of Schools of Music lists over 250 mem- 
ber schools today, as against 160 ten years 
ago, with new ones appearing each year. 
The schools are concerned to do the best 
for their young people, and they send rep- 
resentatives to conventions to thrash out 
common problems every few months. 

But any training school is molded by 
the society it serves, and the social de- 
mand for music comes through commer- 
cial channels, demanding a dollar’s worth 
or a dollar’s due. Students have taken up 
the cry, and haggle over this or that 
credit, or try to Sniggle out of this or 
that “requirement”, only to cheat them- 
selves. They will even ask sometimes 
whether they should go on with music or 
take up anthropology, or ancient Chinese 
bird culture, as if it made little difference, 
in the light of finally holding a degree. 

In the wrongheaded notion that expan- 
sion shows success, music schools are 
turning out an alarming number of grad 
uates, each armed with the credentials that 
entitle him to compete in the job market, 
with who knows how little competence to 
do the job. The financial bind of increas- 
ing overhead forces colleges to accept stu- 
dents who should, and frequently do, turn 
to selling insurance; the schools forget that 
nothing advertises like a good product. 
Most colleges agree that four years is too 
little time to accomplish all that must be 
done, and that squandered preparatory 
years mean graduates who are children in 
skill. Even the Master’s degree, which 
formerly meant just that, is becoming 
quick bait for juicy raises. 

Inside the ivied walls, administrators 
are beginning to sniff the mold of certain 
musty practices that have nothing to do 
with practical music-making. Intramural 
games like the rules of music theory that 
state “No parallel fifths—I win!” or “Hid- 
den octaves—you lose!” sound quaintly 
faraway when composers have been scor- 
ing whatever “sounds” well for years. The 
fetish for musical memorization presses 
the majority of students to agonized repe- 
tition of a few examination pieces, leaving 
them ignorant of the whole rich literature 
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Bayreuth 


Clouds and a Disk 


Almost against my will, for I am any- 
thing but a rabid Wagnerite, I found my- 
self for the second year in a row in the 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus, for Wolfgang 
Wagner's new staging of “The Ring of the 
Nibelung”™ and for Wieland Wagner's 

“Lohengrin” at the end of July. And as 
in previous years I came away without a 
satisfactory answer to the question that 
has long plagued me—to wit: what is the 
fascination of all this overt nonsense hav- 
ing to do with adulterous pagan gods and 
incestuous half-gods? 

A large part of the attraction of Wag- 
ner’s music dramas lies admittedly in the 
music itself. Even though one gets annoyed 
with this music—with its slithering chro- 
maticism, its naive use of Leitmotifs, its 
seemingly endless lengths and its pompous 
musical gestures—one is in the final analy- 
sis held captive by the sheer magnitude 
of Wagner’s genius. Wagner remains one 
of the giants of musical history—even 
when listening to those passages that ex- 
asperate me the most (such as the second 
act of “Walkiire”) I am aware of this; for 
better or for worse his influence on the 
course of music history has been enormous 
and stretches very clearly to the present 
day 

But quite apart from the music, Wag- 
ner’s romantic works seem to have some 
inexplicable hold on our unromantic time. 
This is the great enigma. What, one asks 
oneself, have the cavortings and intrigues 
of these impossible characters to do with 


our world and mentality? On the surface, 
nothing. I laugh at the stories, make fun 
yf the texts (written in an_ execrable 


German style) and resent the nationalistic 
ind ideological connotations that made 
Wagner the favorite composer of the Nazi 
gime. And yet I keep going back to 
“scat for more 
To Bayreuth, and to Bayreuth only, how- 
ver. The magic sound of the covered or- 
hestra: the unbelievable acoustics of the 
stspielhaus; the excellence of the or- 
estra and chorus; the general high qual- 
of the casts, in which even the smallest 
€ is sung by a first-rate artist; and the 
stract” style of staging that has been 
eloped in Bayreuth—all these elements 
up to a whole that can be duplicated 
vhere else in the world. 
\lthough the abstract staging of post- 
Bayreuth has aroused storms of con- 
pro and con, it has nevertheless 
decisive influence on European 
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opera production of the past ten years, 
not only in connection with Wagner but 
very generally as well. In the specific case 
of the “Ring” and “Parsifal”, a return to 
the old-style, pre-abstract mise en scéne 
is unthinkable. Whatever weaknesses the 
Bayreuth stagings may and do have, they 


have nevertheless “saved” Wagner for 
our time. 
The spotlight of this year’s festival 


naturally was focused on Wolfgang Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” production. For the four 
works comprising this cycle, the younger 
grandson used a single basic stage set, 
consisting of a modified, irregular disk 
with certain resemblances to an oyster 
shell, which could be taken apart and re- 


constructed in various ways, vertically 
and horizontally. Being totally abstract 
and suggesting nothing in itself, it could 


through manipulation be used as the bot- 
tom of a river (“Rheingold”), Hunding’s 
hut or a mountaintop (“Walkire”), the 
forest primeval (“Siegfried”) or, with the 
addition of two pillars, Gunther's castle 
(“Gotterdammerung”). Some of these 
adaptations were decidedly more appropri- 
ate and effective than others. 


The lighting effects, so important in the 
Bayreuth scheme of things, tended to be 
monotonous. Wolfgang Wagner was on a 
“clouds kick”, it seems. Clouds went by, 
slowly or quickly, in one direction or in 
both at once, illuminated in one hue or an- 
other (or in many colors simultaneously ) 
most of the time. Only occasionally did 
they stand still, and then it was not quite 
clear why they did so. Perhaps they just 
got tired of moving about, or perhaps 
we missed some deep symbolism here. As 
usual, most of the “action” took place in 
semi-darkness—a Bayreuth practice which 
has been severely criticized. By and large 
I have no complaint to register here. Some 
of the scenes very definitely take place at 
night (“Walkiire”, Act 1; “G6tterdam- 
merung”’, Act III), and others, such as 
the Norns’ prologue to “Gdétterdam- 
merung”, might just as well as not. As for 
the rest, since there is little real action 
(and plenty of inaction) in the entire 
“Ring”, the semi-dark stage seems quite 
appropriate to the somber nature of the 
proceedings. 

The “Ring” 
level musically. 


was on a generally 
Birgit Nilsson, as Briinn- 
hilde, did some of the finest singing in 
this role that has been heard since the 
days of Flagstad. Hans Hopf was an ex- 
cellent, but not brilliant, Siegfried; Otakar 
Kraus as Alberich, Herold Kraus as Mime, 
Gottlob Frick as Hunding, Jerome Hines 
as Wotan, Grace Hoffman as Waltraute, 
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and Aase Nordmo-Loevberg as Sieglinde 
gave good accounts of themselves. 

Special honors go to Thomas Stewart, 
who sang the part of Gunther and who 
took over at short notice the role of Am- 
fortas in “Parsifal” when George London 
became ill. Mr. Stewart demonstrated re- 
markable ability and is quite clearly a 
singer with a future. Rudolf Kempe con- 
ducted with only moderate precision and 
in a somewhat routine manner. 

The “Lohengrin” performance marked 
the first appearance in the sacred confines 
of Bayreuth of an American conductor. 
Lorin Maazel got off to a somewhat slow 
start, but by the end of the opera it was 
clear that this young man, not yet 30 
is not only competent but decidedly gifted. 
Wolfgang Windgassen celebrated his 100th 
appearance in the role of Lohengrin by 
singing constantly flat. Aase Nordmo- 
Loevberg was an adequate but not brilliant 
Elsa, and Astrid Varnay was superb as 
Ortrud. —Everett Helm 


Salzburg 


New House Criticized 


On July 26 celebrities from all walks of 
life converged on Salzburg for the gala 
opening of the new Festspielhaus. It was 
a musical-social occasion comparable only 
to the opening of the Vienna State Opera 
five years ago. Over an hour before the 
performance began the burghers of Salz- 
burg, held back by police cordons, had 
lined the streets around the entrance to 
catch a glimpse of the many famous diplo- 
mats, industrialists and artists who alighted 
from their Rolls Royces and Mercedes 
300s, wearing full dress and medals and 
accompanied by their ladies in grande 
toilette. In the foyer, the bulbs of the 
photographers flashed, and floodlights for 
the newsreel and television cameras were 
focused on one party after another. 

If I begin by describing the high-society 
aspect of this great occasion, it is because 
this aspect was at least as important as 
the artistic. In a sense the performance of 
Richard Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” was 


only the “excuse” for this elegant gathering 
of the elite. 
That “Rosenkavalier” was chosen as the 


opera with which the new house was to 
be dedicated, however, is symptomatic of 
the direction the Salzburg wind is blowing. 
Hitherto this festival has retained a cer- 
tain special atmosphere in the city of 
Mozart's birth through the cultivation of 
this composer's works. I personally have 
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The new Festspielhaus in Salzburg is 


the taller structure with the cornice 
shown above. It was built extending 
north from the old house and is at- 
tached to it 


accusation of exaggerated mundanity on 
this basis. It has been, to be sure, a very 
chic affair, but it has also done extremely 
well by its most illustrious son. 

The construction of the new house 
arouses fears that this is at an end and 
that Mozart will in the future be relegated 
to second place. It has been said that the 
original intention was to open with “Don 
Giovanni” and that “technical considera- 
tions” interfered. It is hard, however, to 
imagine what such insuperable difficulties 
might be 

On the other hand, it is almost equally 
hard to imagine Mozart being staged in 
the new Festspielhaus—a huge structure, 
seating 2,160 and boasting the largest stage 
in Europe. It is certainly not the ideal set- 
ting for Mozart's operas, all of which 
some more than others—demand a cer- 
tain intimacy for their ideal presentation. 
One can reduce the size of the stage, to be 
sure, but not that of the auditorium. 

I expect that the new Festspielhaus will 
be used primarily for the presentation of 
other operas, more suited to its huge 
proportions. Ergo, there will be less stress 
laid on Mozart in the future, and Salz- 
burg will lose its special appeal to the ex- 
tent that it renounces its legitimate herit- 
age. If my Cassandra-like croakings should 
be proved groundless by future develop- 
ments, I shall be only too pleased. 

I shall not attempt a detailed description 
of the new Festspielhaus. Suffice it to say 
that it seemed to me rather cold, pompous 
and gaudy. The acoustics of the audi- 
torium, however, seemed to be excellent— 
at least from where I sat in the balcony. 
At times I found them even too good—that 
is to say, the loud passages were somewhat 
harsh. The pianissimo passages were su- 
perb 

The performance of “Rosenkavalier” 
was good but not madly exciting. Like its 
surroundings, it lacked warmth. Lisa Della 
Casa was a most dignified Marschallin, 
to whom one could hardly credit an illicit 
affair with Octavian (superbly sung and 
acted by Sena Jurinac). Hilde Gueden as 
Sophie and Otto Edelmann as Baron Ochs 
turned in good performances, and Herbert 
von Karajan conducted with verve and 
exemplary precision. The tumultuous, 
seemingly endless applause was above all 
for him. Rudolf Hartmann was respon- 
sible for the mise en scéne, which, like 
Teo Otto’s decor, was inclined towards 
the conventional. The Vienna Philhar- 
monic made its customary luscious sounds. 

In special inaugural ceremonies at the 
new Festspielhaus on the morning of 
July 26, Mr. Karajan led the orchestra 
and Vienna State Opera choir in the 
“Gloria” from Mozart's Mass in C minor. 
The soloists were Leontyne Price, soprano; 
Christa Ludwig, mezzo-soprano; and 
Waldemar Kmentt, tenor. —Everett Helm 
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London 


All in French 


The Covent Garden season continued 
until July 16 and attracted large audiences 
to its closing performances, which included 
eight sold-out appearances by Victoria de 
los Angeles, returning after three years. 
She sang Manon and Mimi, both roles in 
which she had been heard here before. 
The most important change from the past, 
however, was that whereas previously she 
sang Manon in French and Mimi in 
Italian with the rest of the cast singing 
in English, now, all the cast sang in the 
same tongue. Indeed, other than the three 
performances of “Pelléas” by a company 
from the Opéra-Comique in 1949, this 
was the first time since before the war 
that the French tongue had been heard 
at Covent Garden—and even now some 
of the French was hardly that! 

The two French-Canadian members of 
the resident Covent Garden Company, 
André Turp and Joseph Rouleau, were in 
their element, however, and were as good 
a Des Grieux son and father as can be 
found anywhere. Mr. Turp, in his first 
season here, has become a real favorite, 
and his singing improves apace. John 
Shaw’s Lescaut blustered too much, and 
his singing was hardly elegant enough for 
the music. 

As for the adorable Miss de los An- 
geles, she had us all eating out of her 
hand. Her singing of the Gavotte stopped 
the show, and time and time again she 
delighted us with some charming turn of 
phrase. Jean Morel, making his Covent 
Garden début, made a good if not super- 
lative impression. One had expected more 
finesse from a Frenchman. 

In “Bohéme” Mr. Turp was the Rodolfo, 
Mr. Shaw an excellent Marcello, Mr. 
Rouleau a_ not-so-strong Colline, Maria 
Collier an outstanding Musetta, and Miss 
de los Angeles an incomparable Mimi. 


The revival of “Otello” was a decidedly 
provincial affair, other than the wonder- 
fully sung Iago of Giuseppe Taddei. 
Dimiter Uzunov clearly finds a lot of 
Otello’s music a strain, and he seems to 
externalize his approach to the part, 
nothing coming from within. The illness 
of Sena Jurinac deprived London of hear- 
ing her lovely Desdemona. In her place 
came Luisa Marigliano, who walked 
through the role as if appearing in it for 
the first time. She had about three hand 
actions, a bland smile alternating with a 
worried eng and quite a pretty 
voice. Gabriele Santini drove singers and 
orchestra hard, made a lot of noise, and 
succeeded in killing the dramatic portions 
of the work. Most of the audience, I 
must confess, thought this a great per- 
formance—if the applause and cheers 
meant anything. 

A few more “Aida” performances, with 
a mostly familiar cast, were marked by 
the return of Rita Gorr as Amneris— 
clearly the greatest French mezzo-soprano 
of our day—and the excellent Amonasro 
of Louis Quilico. Three more “Macbeth” 
performances had Guiseppe Taddei’s su- 
perbly sung interpretation of the title 
role. Amy Shuard repeated her exciting 
Lady Macbeth. 

The great news for the future was the 
announcement that Georg Solti is to be- 
come Covent Garden’s Musical Director in 
September 1961—with full powers. It is 
already known that he is planning his first 
season well ahead, and that he believes in 
a permanent company and a fair propor- 
tion of performances in English. 


Meanwhile, we will continue the 1960- 
61 season much as before with a series 
of guest conductors, including Tullio Sera- 
fin, Rudolf Kempe, and Carlo Maria 
Giulini, all well known to us, as well as 
Otto Klemperer, who will make his Co- 
vent Garden debut next February conduct- 
ing a new production of “Fidelio”, with 
Sena Jurinac, Elsie Morison, John Vick- 
ers, Hans Hotter, and Gottlob Frick. 
After the usual “Ring” cycles in Septem- 
ber under Mr. Kempe, the season proper 
opens in mid-October with a new produc- 
tion of “La Sonnambula”, under Mr. 
Serafin with Joan Sutherland as Amina. 
“Wozzeck” and “Peter Grimes” will be re- 
vived before Christmas, the first with 
Geraint Evans and Marie Collier, the sec- 
ond with Peter Pears and Claire Watson. 
Britten’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
will be heard in the new year; a revival of 
Gluck’s “Orfeo”, with Norma Procter, 
will also be mounted, as well as a new 
production of “Falstaff”, with Geraint 
Evans, conducted by Mr. Giulini and 
staged by Luchino Visconti. 

At Sadler’s Wells, which housed the 
ow Opera Society for a week in July 

“Radamisto” and “Hercules”), the new 
season will open early in October with a 
new production of “La Traviata” con- 
ducted by Colin Davis, whose appoint- 
ment as chief conductor was announced 
a week after Mr. Soltis Covent Garden 
appointment. There will be new produc- 
tions of “The Barber of Seville”, “The 
Rake’s Progress”, and “The Sly Little Fox” 
(Janacek). —Harold Rosenthal 


Glyndebourne 


“Bel Canto” Revival 


Yet another 19th-century Italian com- 
poser entered the Glyndebourne lists this 
season. Taking advantage of the renewed 
interest in bel canto operas, and in the 
presence in England of Covent Garden's 
Australian prima donna, Joan Sutherland, 
Glyndebourne decided to open the 1960 
season with a production of Bellini’s last 
opera, “I Puritani”. This work had not 
been performed in London since the 
1880's though a touring Italian troupe had 
given it in the London suburbs shortly be- 
fore World War I. Vittorio Gui, who has 
recently been appointed Glyndebourne’s 
Head of Music and Artistic Counsellor 
(Giinther Rennert at the same time was 
made Head of Production and also Artistic 
Counsellor), has had a great affection for 
Bellini, and indeed he included “Puritani” 
as one of the operas in the program of 
the first Florence Festival, in 1933, al- 
though on that occasion he himself did 
not conduct it. 





(Continued on page 24) 





PICTURE CAPTIONS ¢ 


A: Act III, Scene 2, of “Die Walkiire” at 
the 1960 Bayreuth Festival. 

B: Ilva Ligabue, left, as Donna Elvira, 
and Geraint Evans as Leporello in 
“Don Giovanni” at the Glyndebourne 
Festival. 

C: Thomas Stewart as Amfortas in “Par- 
sifal” at the Bayreuth Festival. 

D: Peter Pears, center, as Flute in Ben- 
jamin Britten’s new opera “A Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream” at the Holland 
Festival. 

E: Left to right are Nicola Filacuridi, 
Lord Arthur Talbot; Joan Sutherland, 
Elvira; and David Ward, Lord Walton, 
in “I Puritani” at Glyndebourne. 
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This is hardly the time either to begin 
an inquiry into the reasons for the post- 
war revival of interest in bel canto operas, 
or to try to reassess “Puritani” as a work 
of art. Truth to tell, much of the score 
is uninspired, and the composer having 
quarreled with Romani, had to make do 
‘with the weak libretto provided for him by 
Pepoli Yet it contains some beautiful 


gems 4 te, o cara”, “Son vergin 
vezzosa”, “Qui la voce”, “Cinta di fiori”, 
and the exquisite flowing melody with 


which Elvira launches the first-act finale, 
“Oh vieni al tempio”. Even the slightly 
comic baritone-bass duet “Suoni la 
tromba™, which so delighted our Victorian 
grandparents, can still rouse us to enthu- 
siasm if well sung. And that is the key 
to a satisfactory revival of this opera. 

As far as Miss Sutherland was con- 
cerned this was most satisfactorily sung. 
Perhaps she tried to read too much into 
the slow section of the Mad Scene, and it 
was a pity that she was only allowed one 
verse of “Vien diletto”; but the Polacca 
and all the ensembles were sung with a 
beauty and ease that was sheer enchant- 
ment. The tall soprano looked and 
moved well, and as the season progressed 
and she sang more and more perform- 
ances, her whole interpretation became 
more and more assured. 


Ihe role of Arturo, created by Rubini, 
has had only a handful of satisfactory in- 
terpreters during the last 30 or so years, 
perhaps the most successful of whom was 
Lauri-Volpi The Greek tenor Nicola 
Filacuridi has just not got the vocal equip- 
ment to do the part justice. The voice 
is rough, the technique far from secure. 
That he looks well was not really enough 
compensation for vocal difficulties. Ernest 
Blanc, the tall and handsome French bari- 
tone, could have been a fine Riccardo, 
but he sang too loudly a lot of the time, 
and aspirated a lot of his runs too much 
for my liking. Giuseppe Modesti sang 
nicely as Giorgio, but in truth he is a 
second-string Italian bass, and one ex- 
pects this role to be entrusted to a front- 
rank artist; after all, it was sung in the 
past by people like Lablache, Edouard de 
Reszke, Pinza, and Pasero. Monica Sin- 
clair and David Ward upheld native honor 
as Queen Henrietta and Lord Walton. 
But it was unfair to ask John Kentish to 
launch the opera as Sir Bruno Robertson, 
for he no longer possesses the necessary 
vocal equipment to do the part justice. 

I did not care much for Desmond 
Heeley’s sets, which were too vague and 
dark in color, and often claustrophobic in 
effect The use of gauzes and the dim 
lighting did not help matters. The pro- 
duction by Franco Enriquez was adequate 
without being distinguished; the conduct- 
ing of Vittorio Gui was an impassioned 
plea for the work, even if that plea was 
at times too loud. 

The season’s other new production was 
by Giinther Rennert. It was possibly the 
finest “Don Giovanni” production I have 
ever seen. Ita Maximovna’s highly colored 
sets and costumes, with the exception of 
cloisters that looked like enlarged croquet 
hoops, were most impressive. Rennert 
made this “Don” a dramma giacosa, with 
plenty of emphasis on the dramma. 
Leporello was not the usual figure of fun 
he so often is, but the oily menial, who 
was genuinely terrified during the supper 
scene; the Commendatore’s death was 


horrifyingly real; and Zerlina and Masetto 
real peasant types. 

Rennert had obviously worked long and 
hard with the cast, and they responded 
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nobly. Joan Sutherland was a classical 
Anna, and could sing “Non mi dir” and 
its cabaletta without having to slow up 
the tempo. Ilva Ligabue’s richly sung 
and distraught Elvira was first rate—and 
on a stage that has known Sena Jurinac’s 
sovereign interpretation of this role that is 
saying a lot! Mirella Freni’s Zerlina was 
less soubrettish than usual, but engaging 
nonetheless. Geraint Evans was a superb 
Leporello, singing better than ever; Rich- 
ard Lewis’ Ottavio one of the best there 
is; Leonardo Monreale a positive Masetto 
vocally and dramatically; and Marco 
Stefanoni a rather rough Commendatore. 

And the Don himself? Well, Mr. 
Blanc should have been superb. He has a 
fine voice, fine looks, and is Latin. Yet he 
was a curiously sedate seducer, even if 
an accomplished singer. He lacked dash 
and sparkle. Of these two qualities there 
was plenty in the orchestra, which under 
John Pritchard’s baton, gave an admirable 
account of the score. Mr. Pritchard also 
played the recitativo secco accompaniments 
on the harpsichord with great effect. 

Last year’s “Rosenkavalier” production 
was revived with a few cast changes. 
Régine Crespin returned to repeat her 
moving and exquisitely sung Marschallin, 
now generally agreed to be the finest since 
Lotte Lehmann; and Oscar Czerwenka re- 
turned to sing his far less —7 
Baron Ochs. We again had Annelies 
Rothenberger’s adorable and fragile 
Sophie. But the great surprise was the at- 
tractive and highly accomplished Octavian 
of the young American mezzo Regina Sar- 
faty. She looks absolutely convincing, and 
her warm dark voice was used with great 
taste and intelligence. She obviously has 
a great future before her. 

Later in the season, Claire Watson, 
whose Marschallin has been heard in Lon- 
don, took over from Miss Crespin, and 
gave a younger and cooler interpretation 
of the role. The voice is sweet and the 
phrasing tasteful. Leopold Ludwig was 
the conductor, and the reduced orchestra 
worried us rather less than last year, but 
we still missed the glorious lush sounds at 
the moments of climax. 


The revival of “Die Zauberfléte” was 
the weakest of this year’s Glyndebourne 
offerings. Not only was there the disap- 
pointment occasioned by Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s withdrawal, but the cast was 
with few exceptions hardly up to festival 
standards. Colin Davis, who had the un- 
enviable task of replacing Beecham, was 
too anxious to make an impression, and 
did not let Mozart speak for himself. He 

was fussy and overcautious, and his slow 
tempos, especially in the second act, did 
not help. Except for Geraint Evans’ un- 
matched Papageno and the dignified and 
human Speaker of Carlos Feller, there was 
little else on the stage that had much to 
do with Mozart or “Zauberfléte”. True, 
Pilar Lorengar, looking more beautiful 
than ever, sang prettily enough as Pa- 
mina, but she was cool and superficial in 
her interpretation: Richard Lewis’ Tamino 
was well enough sung, but his was hardly 
a romantic Prince. Margereta Hallin and 
Mihaly Szekely as Queen of the Night and 
Sarastro were auite out of place on this 
stage. Gwyn Griffiths missed much of 
Monostatos’ evil character, and in any case 
a tenor is preferable to a baritone here. 
The three Ladies and Boys were light- 
weight but musical in sound: and the 
Two Armed men very weak. Not one of 
Glvndebourne’s best evenings. 

On the other hand, the “Falstaff” re- 
vival earlier in the season under Mr. Gui 
was rather better. Geraint Evans’ Falstaff 
grows riper and mellower each time he 








sings the role. Oralia Dominguez is per- 
haps the best Mistress Quickly in the busi- 
ness; and although Ilva Ligabue’s voice 
sometimes spreads under pressure, she was 
the best Italian Alice since Maria Caniglia. 
Sesto Bruscantini is not by nature a Ford, 
but sang, as always, with point and style. 
The young lovers were played by Juan 
Oncina and Mariella Adani. The for- 
mer, who has done sterling work at 
Glyndebourne, especially in Rossini, was 
out of voice; and the latter was pretty to 
look at but hardly to hear. Peter Ebert 
had made his father’s original production 
even more fussy; and Mr. Gui made the 
orchestra play too loudly on occasions, and 
missed some of the opera’s felicities. But 

he never let the action drag. 
Unfortunately I missed “Cenerentola” 
this year. I gather from my colleagues 
that Anna Maria Rota’s Angelina was 
more lyrical than brilliant vocally, and 
that the rest of the cast, long familiar at 
Glyndebourne, repeated their former tri- 
umphs. They were Juan Oncina, Sesto 
Bruscantini, Ian Wallace, Hervey Alan, 
Silvana Zanolli, and Miti Truccato Pace. 
—Harold Rosenthal 


Amsterdam 


Spread-Out Festival 


Of the Holland Festival’s many attrac- 
tions, not the least are the “built-in” geo- 
graphical ones. The Festival visitor in 
this tiny country can arrange his schedule 
in such a way that, using Amsterdam as 
his home base, he can easily attend the 
ballet one night in The Hague, go to the 
opera the next night in Utrecht and hear 
a concert in the famous resort of Scheven- 
ingen on the third. One can also, of 
course, just stay in Amsterdam, where 
every main Festival production is given 
at least once before it moves on to the 
other cities. 

Personally, however, I enjoyed driving 
across the country in less than an hour 
for a performance, as I did in the case of 
“Don Pasquale” given in Utrecht. The 
Netherlands Opera staged the perform- 
ance, and a very good one it was, too. 
This is Donizetti's masterpiece—sparkling, 
witty and with just enough horseplay for 
this form of humor. Guus Hoekman, as 
the Don, was excellent in the role, and 
the part of Norina was equally well sung 
and acted by the American soprano Mari- 
lyn Tyler, who is permanently engaged by 
the Netherlands Opera. e work was 
given in Italian and ably conducted by 
Arrigo Guarnieri. 

The major event of the Festival was 
the first Continental performance of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s new opera, “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream”, which had had its 
world premiere at Britten’s “own” Alde- 
burgh Festival on June 11. So far as I 
know this is the first time that Shakespeare 
has been set (in English) as an opera with- 
out paraphrases and/or additions. Britten’s 
method was to cut the piece judiciously 
and rearrange certain scenes without alter- 
ing the text. This procedure, in which 
Peter Pears collaborated, proved to be 
eminently satisfactory, resulting in a work 
which, in my opinion, is among Britten’s 
best and which embodies perhaps the 
finest treatment of the English language 
in any opera since the time of Purcell 
Using economical means, Britten achieves 
here a maximum musical result through 
sheer power of invention and succeeds 
fully in capturing the spirit of Shake- 
speare. 

The production, with Britten himsell! 
conducting the English Opera Group, left 
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ttle to be desired. It was fresh and 
ill of vitality from beginning to end. The 
nly doubtful point was the part of 
Yberon, the fairy prince, which Britten 
vrote expressly for the great counter- 
enor Alfred Deller. The unusual sound 
f a man singing in the alto range is not 
inder discussion here, nor is Deller’s un- 
juestioned artistry. But the effect of this 
trange, rather thin sound coming from 
he imposing figure of Oberon seemed 
omething of an incongruity. 

Since Dutch operas are a rare thing, 
yne must congratulate the Festival for 
mounting a new one. But Henk Badings’ 
“Martin Korda, D. P.”, which had its 
world premiere on the opening night 
of the festival, June 15, is certainly one of 
the operas least likely to remain in the 
repertoire that has been produced in re- 
cent years. The story of the tragic fate 
of a political refugee deserves better than 
the cliché-ridden treatment it received at 
the hands of both librettist and composer 
The Netherlands Opera under William 
van Otterloo did the best they could under 
the circumstances, but the intended pathos 
emained, alas, bathos. 

Mahler’s colossal and correspondingly 
seldom-heard Second Symphony was given 
1 superb performance by the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra and the Toonkunst 
Chorus, conducted by Rafael Kubelik. 
Maria Stader and Nan Merriman were the 
soloists. This inordinately long work is 
not one I should care to hear very often, 
for it strikes me as a rather pompous 
iffair, reflecting the false—or at least 
illusory—optimism of the period in which 
it was created. Kubelik’s inspired reading 
made the piece plausible and almost, but 
not quite, convincing. The chorus was 
magnificent, and the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra demonstrated clearly that it is to 
be reckoned among the world’s finest 


The less said about the Netherlands 
Ballet, the better. I may have caught 
them on a bad evening in The Hague, 
and should like to think that such was the 
case The “Etudes Choréographiques” 
performance (music by Schumann) was 
characterized by such lack of unity and 
finesse that the effect was one of parody, 
iided, it must be added, by the flounder- 
ings and flubbings of the pianist. “Sere- 
nade” (Tchaikovsky) fared no better at the 
inds (or feet) of the dancers, but it did 

ve One interesting thing: Balanchine’s 

reography is proof against even this 

e of abuse. I did not stay to witness 

fate of Hindemith’s “Four Tempera- 

ments”, which I prefer to remember in the 

splendid New York City Ballet perform- 
inc 

The Spanish caperings of the Ballet 
Espanol de Pilar L6pez also left me 
horoughly depressed. Except for some 

fine dancing by Antonio Gades, the 
ning remained on a low music-hall 
vel The “orchestra” consisted of two 
yianos, and this in a huge barn-like struc- 
re that bears the name Théatre Carré 

id that should be either refurbished or 

rned. There was little chance of fire, 

wever, from the watered-down dancing 

t went on : 

The Holland Festival stretches over a 
iod of a month, and not possessing the 
er of ubiquity I missed some of the 
ier plums, such as Janacek’s “Jenufa”, 
2's “Wozzeck” and Strauss’s “Capric- 

the latter two presented by the 
irian State Opera. I also missed the 
liard Quartet, which had a spectacular 
cess, and the American Ballet Theatre. 
which the same cannot be said. 

—Everett Helm 
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“La Fanciulla del West’, Act III, at the Verona Arena 


V erona 


Sumptuous Spectacle 


For its 38th opera season, opening on 
July 21 and closing on Aug. 15, the Arena 
of Verona presented four works: “Aida”, 
“Pagliacci”, “Cavalleria Rusticana”, and 
“La Fanciulla del West”. Spectacular set- 
tings and staging partly compensated for 
the vocally light-weight singers in the 
casts. 

“Aida”, performed before a record audi- 
ence of 29,000, was presented in new 
settings designed by Pino Casarini, who 
exploited all the structural possibilities of 
the Arena in his life-size recreation of 
ancient Egypt. The sets were on tradi- 
tional lines, with massive carved columns, 
palm trees, heavy stone palaces and gate- 
ways, and the inevitable sphinx. Carlo 
Maestrini staged the production with an 
expert hand, moving the 2,000-strong 
masses with military precision. 

Carlo Bergonzi was a musical but very 
lyric Radames, singing the legato passages 
with beauty of tone, but lacking bite in 
the martial recitatives. 

Antonietta Stella, as Aida, started off 
well but unfortunately cracked on the 
high C in the third-act aria “Cieli Azzuri”. 
This brought cat-calls from the public. 
Miss Stella broke into tears and abandoned 
the stage. She returned some 15 minutes 
later on the arm of Amonasro, after the 
public had stamped and yelled,” We for- 
give you, Stella!’ The soprano humbly 
knelt down on the stage in front of the 
packed Arena and made a short speech in 
which she asked for pardon and explained 
she had not been feeling too well that 
day. It was apparent that the soprano 
who went on to finish the act, was still 
out of sorts as she transposed high notes 
down an octave in the rest of the opera. 

Giangiacomo Guelfie was an imposing 
Amonasro, pouring out rich full tones with 
only some restriction on the high notes 
The honors of the performance were easily 
won by Giulietta Simionato, as a lovely 
and moving Amneris. Ivo Vinco was a 
fine Ramfis, and Wladimiro Ganzarolli an 
imposing King. 

The conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, 
appeared on the Arena podium for the 
first time. Even though some of _ his 
tempos were very personal, he won from 
the orchestra an enormous volume to 
great effect. 

Both “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” were 
designed by Orlando Di Collalto who 
created two completely different villages. 
The first was in gay Sicilian pastel colors 


and the second in dark greystone shades 
which blended perfectly into the Arena. 
Strong contrast came from the blood-red 
curtain of the theatre in “Pagliacci”. Mr. 
Di Collato’s costumes were characteristic of 
their regions, completely authentic in style. 
Carlo Piccinato obtained fine acting from 
all the principals but cluttered the stage 
with unnecessary extras, giving the im- 
pression of forced spectacular effects. 

The Santuzza was Giulietta Simionato, 
perfect in the center and low registers 
but rather strident in the upper one 
Daniele Barioni made his Arena debut as 
Turiddu. He was unmusical, slowing and 
quickening his tempos as he went along 
without much regard for the rest of the 
cast and orchestra. The center part of his 
voice was full and rich in color; his high 
notes were small and lacking in resonance 
Anselmo Colzani, as Alfio, carried well in 
the legato passages, but in appearance he 
looked far too calm and easygoing to be 
convincing. Fiorenza Cossotto and Ar- 
manda Bonato were Lola and Mama Lucia 


Owing to the non-appearance of both 
Franco Colelli and Carlos Guichandut, 
scheduled to appear as Canio in alternating 
performances of “Pagilacci”, this role was 
sung at the last moment by Carlo Bergonzi, 
who performed worthily considering his 
vocal limitations. 

Clara Petrella was in her element as 
Nedda, giving the fullest emotional and 
vocal conviction to the role. Ettore Bas- 
tianini was an amusing Tonio; his voice 
carried well, although the quality was too 
lyrical for the part. The excellent Beppe 
was Piero De Palma, while the miscast 
Silvio was Renato Capecchi, who seemed 
like a village sexton. Both operas were con- 
ducted by Oliviero De Fabritiis. 

The settings for the first and second acts 
of “Fanciulla del West”, designed by 
Gianrico Becher, were sumptuous and 
solid, creating a realistic “wild West”. 
Galloping horses, cowboys, pipe-smoking 
Indians, and what looked like real quart- 
size bottles of whiskey generously drunk 
by the chorus added to the atmosphere 
Carlo Maestrini did the excellent staging 

Franco Corelli, as Dick Johnson, looked 
and acted like a cowboy and not an Italian 
tenor. He was in fine voice and merited his 
success. The surprise of the evening was 
Magda Oliviero, who gave a marvelous 
performance as Minnie through artistic 
sensitivity and convincing acting. Giangia- 
como Guelfi was a perfect Jack Rance. 
cold and calculating but sentimental in his 
pathetic love for Minnie. Oliviero De 
Fabritiis gave a spirited reading of the 
score. —Peter Dragadze 
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Milan 


Aid for Americans 


An association designed to help pro- 
mote American musicians and other art- 
ists in Italy has just been organized in 
Milan with the support of the United 
States Information Service. Known as the 
American Artists Association of Milan, the 
group officially got under way recently. 
Officers elected for one year are William 
Stewart, president; Dennis Burke, vice- 
president; William Ferguson, treasurer; 
Carla Verga, public relations manager; 
and Marjorie Harley, secretary. Perform- 
ers for a full season of activity beginning 
in the fall will be selected by an outside 
jury 


At the official opening, Max Kraus, 
director of Milan's USIS, and Adriano 
Buzzati-Traverso, president of the Ful- 


bright Association of Milan, explained the 
aims of the new organization, and a highly 
applauded recital was given by Chloe 
Owen, Tennessee soprano. 

American artists studying or working 
in Italy are welcome to contact the asso- 
ciation, c/o USIS, Via Bigli lla; Milano. 

—Peter Dragadze 


Florence 


“First Opera” in Revival 


Pariso Votto and his associates chose 
to revive the historic “Euridice” of Jacopo 
Peri to close the scheduled events of the 
23rd Maggio Musicale. The opera was 
mounted in the Boboli Gardens, a scant 
hundred yards from the Pitti Palace ball- 
room, the scene of its birth. All the 
imagination and taste which we are as- 
sured marked the first perfomance were 
equally in evidence the night of June 28, 
some 360 years later. We were treated 
to an utterly delightful visual realization, 
and although this music cannot be heard 
at its fragile best in the open air, Vito 
Frazzi’s transcription was so artfully done 
that little was lost. 

In addition to the reduced orchestra 
under the intelligent direction of Bruno 
Rigacci, there was also a group of 11 
musicians in costume on a raised platform, 
Stage right, playing ancient instruments: 
lute, viola da gamba, viola da braccio, 
basso de viola, flauto diritto, and spinet, 
and to balance the charming picture some 
30-odd costumed choristers were at stage 
left. 

The single set ran up the lawn on sev- 
eral levels to a handsome Baroque arch, 
and scene changes were effected by in- 
genious lighting. In neither set nor cos- 
tuming was there a bow to antiquity. This 
version of the Orpheus and Euridice fable 
was staged as a pastorale of the 16th 
century, a conception perfectly adapted 
to Peri’s music which only rarely has 
dramatic impact but always has charm 
and grace. 

The singers all were extremely good 
in this severely pure music—recitative and 
solos with no duets, trios or quartets as 
we know them now. Giuliana Matteini 
as the Prologue and Venus; Jolanda 
Menieguzzer, the Euridice; Marco Stecchi, 
the Orpheus; Laura Londi, the Nymph; 
and Paolo Washington, with the brief but 
sonorous measures of Pluto, were superb. 

Thanks to the collaboration of ANTA 
and the United States Information Service 
in Florence, the Maggio Musicale was able 
to offer a superb epilogue to the sched. 
uled season. This was “The Play of 
Daniel”, the New York Pro Musica’s re- 
creation of the 12th-century liturgical 
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drama. The Church of Santa Trinita 
with its cool 13th-century elegance and the 
polyptych of di Nardo on the high altar 
before which the action took place, must 
have been the ultimate dream of director 
Psacharopoulos. When Russell Oberlin 
appeared above the high altar silhouetted 
against the magnificent stained glass and 
sang the message of the angel, it was a 
moment of unforgettable beauty. 

No finer gift could have been made by 
the United States to the people of Florence 
than this noble representation. Unfor- 
tunately at both performances, July 1 
and 3, many people were turned away, for 
every inch of the fairly large church was 
occupied. —Frank Chapman 


Nervi, Italy 


Three Massine Premieres 


The municipality of Genoa. presented 
from July 7 to 28 the fifth International 
Festival of Ballet at nearby Nervi, famous 
resort on the Ligurian Riviera. Among 
the leading European dancers taking part 
were Tessa Beaumont, Carla _ Fracci, 
Duska Sifnios, Yvonne Meyer, Milorad 
Miskovic, René Bon, and Ivan Dragadze. 
As artistic director, Leonide Massine 
supervised the mounting of five estab- 
lished ballets and choreographed three 
new works: “The 
des Voleurs”, and “The Barber of Seville”. 

The festival opened on July 7 with the 
premiere of “The Human Comedy”, a 
ballet in three acts based on nine episodes 
from Boccaccio’s “Decameron”. In the 
first act, called “The Triumph of For- 
tune”, the three episodes are “Prologue”, 
describing the arrival of the plague in 
Florence and the appearance of death to 
carry away his victims; “Andreuccio”, in 
which a vainglorious and imprudent mer- 
chant gets into the hands of a prostitute 
who steals his money and clothes; and 
“Ginevra”, in which a husband trumps up 
a charge of infidelity against his wife in 
order to get rid of her. 

In Act II, “The Triumph of Love”, the 
two episodes are “Amore e Morte, the 
tale of Rossiglione, who murders Guarda- 
stagno, the lover of his wife, Solimonda, 
and “Nastagio”, about the man who loves 
the simple girl Traversari. 

“The Triumph of Cunning”, 
act, opens with “Peronella”, about a 
woman who hides her lover in a wine 
barrel when her old husband returns home. 
There follow “Elena”, the story of a 
hot-blooded woman who makes love to 
another man while her fiance waits for 
her outside; “Calandrino”, whose sudden 
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Foto Leoni 
Yvonne Meyer and Enrico Sporiello in 


Massine’s “Human Comedy” at 
Nervi Festival 
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Human Comedy”, “Bal - 


stoutness makes him think he is preg- 
nant; and “Griselda” (an epilogue also 
called “The Triumph of Virtue”), about 
a girl who wins her lover through purity 
of soul. 

In this ballet Massine makes a com- 
plete break with classical style, using a 
plastic idiom in combination with folk 
dancing and mime. He spares no punches 
in the sensual and bawdy scenes, and his 
combinations of steps are inhumanly 
difficult. 

The score was made up of 14th-century 
melodies originally composed for the lute 
and for single string instruments; these 
were carefully and skillfully elaborated 
for orchestra by the French composer 
Claude Arrieu. The “stained glass” settings 
were the work of Alfred Manessier, cele- 
brated abstract painter, who not only 
produced brilliant and effective colors but 
a practical solution to the numerous and 
rapid scene changes. 

“The Human Comedy” has many 
values, in its invention and fantasy, but 
Massine could easily have cut several 
episodes and sequences to relieve a cer- 
tain monotony created by the length of 
the ballet and its 14th-century-based score. 

Yvonne Meyer as Fiordaliso, Duska 
Sifnios as Ginevra, Carla Fracci as Soli- 
monda, Enrico Sporiello as Andreuccio, 
Adolfo Andrade as Guardastagno, Ivan 
Dragadze as Peronella’s lover, and Milo- 
rad Miskovic as Nastagio, all gave stupen- 
dous performances. 

In complete contrast was “Bal des 
Voleurs”, which is in one act, based on 
Jean Anouilh’s well-known parody on life, 
love, and gambling. It provided a highly 
amusing hour, in which Massine used an 
idiom reminiscent of that in his “Gaité 
Parisienne” and “Le Blue Danube”. Be- 
sides being pleasant to watch, the highly 
successful “Bal des Voleurs” offered 
dancers opportunities for displays of vir- 
tuosity and mime. The music by Georges 
Auric is easy on the ear, but has no other 
value. 

The romantic interest was provided by 
the delicate and willow-like Carla Fracci, 
as Juliette, and Leonide Massine, Jr., the 
choreographer’s 15-year-old son, as 
Gustave. The part of Eva was danced 
brilliantly by Yvonne Meyer, whose strong 
personality dominated the stage at every 
entrance. Peterbone and Hector were 
humorously portrayed by Harry Hay- 
thorne and Ivan Dragadze, with Vera 
Markovic appearing as Lady Hurf. 

Given with “Bal des Voleurs” were 
“Senor de Manara”, by Jack Carter and 
Irene Lidova, and “Scheherazade”, with 
the beautiful Tatiana Massine, Jr., Mas- 
sine’s daughter, as Zobeide, and Gerard 
Ohn as the Slave. 

The third program opened with Mas- 
sine’s classic “Choreartium”. His “The 
Blue Danube” was successfully revived, 
with Carla Fracci as the innocent fiancee, 
Milorad Miskovic as the dashing Hussar, 
Yvonne Meyer dominating the stage as 
the Street Dancer, and Ivan Dragadze as 
the finest Dandy on the European ballet 
scene. 

Completing the bill was Maurice Be- 
jart’s “High Tension”, to musique con- 
créte by P. Henry. It received a warm 
reception from the audience. Leonide 
Massine, Jr., Jenny Trevelyan, and Jacotte 
Bordier, were the convincing soloists in 
this half-hour symbolic work. 

Luciano Rosada conducted with in- 
telligence and care, although the shortage 
of orchestral rehearsals was reflected in 
the playing. . 

Massine’s experiment of turning 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville” into a 
ballet was extremely interesting and high- 
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successful with the public. Since Mas- 
ine had choreographed a step for each 
vord of the score, the dancers had the 
ilmost impossible task of maintaining 
ontinuously rapid movement throughout 
he opera-length ballet. Singers and 
horus for the opera sang in the orchestra 
pit. 

Because both Tessa Beaumont and 
Yvonne Meyer had been given contracts 
to dance the third performance of the 
ballet, which was the one I saw, the part 
of Rosina was shared by them. Miss Beau- 
mont gave a very French interpretation 
of “Una voce poco fa”, gay but rather 
coy in movement. Miss Meyer took over 
in the middle of the second act for the 
rest of the opera and was technically 
stronger and more the youthful coquette. 

René Bon, as Figaro, gave one of the 
finest interpretations of his career. Ex- 
cellent performances were given also by 
Alfredo Kollner as Almaviva, Enrico 
Sportiello as Don Bartolo, Adolfo An- 
drade as Fiorello, Nicolas Petrov as 
Basilio and Fausta Mazzucchelli as Berta. 

The vocal cast was no more than aver- 
ige, the conducting of Gianfranco Rivoli 
no more than adequate. 

In previous years, the Nervi Festival 
has engaged several guest companies to 
perform their own repertories. This was 
the first year that the festival had its own 
company, known as the Balletto Europeo 
di Nervi. Whether future festivals will 
again have their own companies is not 
known, but this year’s is appearing at the 
Edinburgh Festival Peter Dragadze 


Stratford, Ont. 





Refurbished Pinafore 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s evergreen 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” played to sold-out 
houses at the Avon Theatre in connection 
with the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 
from July 15 to Aug. 6 before leaving 
for a New York engagement. This is the 
best performance—in all departments—I 
have seen since the days of Bertha Lewis 
and Sir Henry Lytton, who played under 
the direct management of the D’Oyly 
Carte exclusive copyright and the set of 
precise stage directions prescribed by the 
Savoyards. 

[Tyrone Guthrie’s present production, 
10w that the operetta is in the public 
lomain, has been liberated from those 
igidities that had made licensed produc- 
tions of earlier days a set piece. Guthrie’s 
Stage action for principals and chorus alike 
is adapted to today’s theatre and its audi- 
ences. Even the deliberately devised chau- 
vinism of the work has been given objec- 
tive rather than subjective significance 
without loss of atmosphere, musical values 
or humor. And the new costuming also 
succeeds in connecting the original pro- 
luction with contemporary tastes. But 
there are none of those mistakes in mood 
which made some United States produc- 
ions of the last three decades a travesty 

ven when the letter of the law was being 
obeyed. 

I found the contemporary audiences 

Stratford—including teen-agers, to my 

rprise—as delighted as those of almost 

lf a century ago. I feel confident that 
1¢ Guthrie touch” has added another 
ntury of universal popularity to this and 

y other item in the Savoyard repertoire 

may produce. Louis Applebaum con- 
ucted 

\ special Steinway grand piano, altered 

» sound like a harpsichord, was heard at 
he Festival in a performance by Glenn 


September, 1960 


Gould, July 24. In an all-Bach program, 
Mr. Gould used the harpsichord-type 
piano for the Concerto for Clavier and 
String Orchestra in D minor and the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, in D major. 

-Colin Sabiston 


International Datelines ... . 


Berlin.—Two opera companies are 
scheduled to perform in Berlin during the 
Sept. 18-Oct. 4 Festival Weeks. Selections 
will include works from the 18th through 
the 20th centuries. 

The Berlin Opera will feature the 
premiere of Boris Blacher’s “Rosamunde 
Floris’ and a revival of Schoenberg’s 
“Moses and Aaron.” Handel’s “Belshazzar” 
and Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” are 
planned, together with Berg’s “Wozzeck”. 
Wagner is represented by “Tristan and 
Isolde”; Verdi’s “The Sicilian Vespers” is 
also scheduled. 

The visiting Hamburg State Opera will 
offer two novelties: “Prince Friedrich von 
Homburg” by the contemporary German 
composer Hans Werner Henze, and 
“Aniara,” by the Swedish composer Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl. 

Concerts will include those by the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic under the leadership of 
Herbert von Karajan and Karl Boehm. 

The Berlin Symphony will present 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony under Lorin 
Maazel, and a Stravinsky night under 
Ferenc Fricsay. Two premieres will be 
offered by the visiting North German 
Broadcasting Orchestra of works by 
Gottfried von Einem and Blacher. 

Guest appearances will be made by the 
Royal Philharmonic from London and 
Japan’s NHK Orchestra. Choral works 
will be presented by Berlin’s St. Hedwig 
Cathedral Choir and the Harmony Singers 
Association of Zurich 

Berlin has been selected for the 15th 
World Congress of the Jeunesses Musi- 
cales. Under the patronage of West Ger- 
man president H. C. Heinrich Luebke, the 
19-nation federation will convene Aug. 
16 through 22. 

Founded in 1941 in Belgium, the or- 
ganization promotes international under- 
standing among youth through music. Over 
2,000 participants are expected, including 
orchestral and choir groups, soloists and 
composers 





Monaco.—For the second season, a 
series of concerts was given by the 
National Orchestra of the Monte Carlo 
Opera in the Palace of Monaco, from July 
16 to Aug. 6. Soloists included Artur 
Rubinstein, Rita Streich, Toyaki Matsuura, 
Pierre Fournier, Christian Ferras, Jacque- 
line Brumaire, Samson Francois, Luben 
Yordanoff, Jacques Dubreuil, Jean-Max 
Clement, Edith Selig, Helmut Krebs, Re- 
nate Gunther, and Franz Kelch. Conduc- 
tors were Louis Fremaux, Carl Schuricht, 
Pedro de Freitas-Branco, Rafael Kubelik, 
and Lorin Maazel. On Aug. 6, Reinhold 
Finkbeiner’s String Trio, winner of the 
Prince Rainier III Musical Prize this year, 
had its premiere. 

\~ 

Hamilton, Bermuda.—To climax the 
art festival in the capital city of Bermuda, 
members of the Chautauqua Opera Asso- 
ciation, of which John Daggett Howell is 
general director, journeyed to the island 
to present 15 performances of Mozart's 
“Cosi fan tutte” between Aug. 3 and 20, 
in the open air Festival Theatre in Pros- 
pect Park, Hamilton. 

Sung in English, the comic opera had 
Frances Bible as Dorabella, Ludmilla 
Azova as Fiordiligi, Reri Grist as Despina, 
David Lloyd as Ferrando, Mac Morgan 
as Guglielmo and Andrew Frierson as 
Don Alfonso. Wolfgang Schanzer was 
the pianist-conductor; the settings were by 
William D. Roberts and the costumes by 
Joseph Citarella The company was 
brought to Hamilton by the Bermuda 
Theatre Guild, Ltd., of which Constance 
Bainbridge is artistic director. 





Ww 
Split, Yugoslavia.—The Seventh Split 
Festival this year presented eight operatic 
productions; Greek plays; two symphony 
concerts, including a performance of 
Verdi's “Requiem”, a jazz concert; and 


performances of “Giselle” and “Les 
Sylphides”. The operas produced were 
“Aida”, “Andrea Chenier”, “Tosca”, “Nor- 
ma”, “Orfeo”, “Turandot”, “La Traviata”, 


and “Fliegende Hollander”. Kurt Adler of 
the Metropolitan Opera conducted “Tosca” 
and “Aida”. Virginia Gordoni, American 
soprano; Biserka Cvejic, mezzo-soprano; 
Pasko Duplancic, bass: and Attilio Planin- 
sek, tenor, were heard in “Aida” on July 
24 and Miss Gordoni was also the soprano 
soloist in the Verdi “Requiem” on July 
18. Sandra Warfield was scheduled to ap- 
pear as Amneris in “Aida” on Aug. 15 


Following the final chamber-music concert at the Spoleto Festival, the Kroll Quartet 
are seen with Thomas Schippers, who joined them as pianist, and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, Left to right are Avron Twerdowsky, David Mankovitz, Mr. Schippers, 
Mr. Menotti, William Kroll, and Louis Graeler 
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MEPHISTO’S 
MUSINGS 


Twitching Ears 





When the last strains of the concert 
season die away in June, my long, 
pointed ears are grateful for the en- 
suing quiet. Summer music, spiced 
with fresh air, mosquitoes, mechanical 
amplification, rain, automobile horns 
and airplanes, scarcely sounds like 
music to me, so that the months of July 
and August are really a vacation. The 
inactivity palls after a while; my ears 
begin to twitch and I look forward to 
the serious business of listening to mu- 
sic in concert halls and opera houses 
once again. 

I anticipate hearing the great artists 
and ensembles whose qualities are al- 
ready known to me. But I await with 
particular eagerness those who have 
never before appeared in the United 
States, curious to assess their worth, 
wanting the thrill of meeting for the 
first time a major talent. 

My appetite for new experiences is 
whetted most of all by the acclaim 
that some musicians already have re- 
ceived in other parts of the world. I 
hope, for example, to be in Dallas on 
Nov. 16, when Joan Sutherland sings 
the title role in an imported Venetian 
production of Handel’s “Alcina”. This 
will mark the United States debut of 
the Australian soprano who has won 
such glowing notices in England and 
Continental opera houses. 

Vienna is sending us Eberhard 
Waechter, a baritone who has distin- 
guished himself at Bayreuth and Salz- 
burg as well as other places. His debut 
in this country will be made with the 
Chicago Lyric Opera, as the Count in 
“The Marriage of Figaro”, on Oct. 26, 
and later he will appear with the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

The Chicago company’s production 
of “La Bohéme” on Nov. 2 will intro- 
duce two Italians of note, Renata 
Scotto, as Mimi, and Renato Cesari, 
as Marcello. And when it opens its sea- 
son, on Oct. 14 with “Don Carlo”, An- 


tonino Votto, the conductor, will be 
making his American debut. 
The San Francisco Opera, which 


leads off the operatic season in the 
United States, will have several sing- 
ers new to its roster this year, but only 
one who will be making his United 
States debut. He is Sandor Konya, 
Hungarian tenor, who will be heard 
first as Dick Johnson in “The Girl of 
the Golden West”, on Sept. 23. 
The venerable Metropolitan in New 
York promises us a first hearing on 
these shores of three leading singers: 
Anneliese Rothenberger, a soprano who 
has delighted audiences from Salzburg 
to Glyndebourne; Dino Formichini, an 
Italian tenor who sings Dick Johnson 
in the Angel recording of “The Girl 
of the Golden West”; and Kerstin 
Meyer, a Swedish mezzo-soprano, 
whose debut role will be Carmen. 


As a devotee of his recorded per- 
formances, I am thoroughly excited by 
the debut here this fall of Sviatoslav 
Richter, the most highly regarded of 
Soviet pianists. His first date in this 
country is with the Chicago Symphony, 
on Oct. 15. Four days later he begins 
a recital series in Carnegie Hall in New 
York. 

Monique Haas, French pianist, will 
play in Canada and then cross our 
borders for the first time to be soloist 
with the Boston Symphony, on Nov. 
11. Annie Fischer, Hungarian pianist 
whose Beethoven interpretations are 
widely admired in England and other 
countries, appears initially with the 
Cleveland Orchestra on Jan. 19. 

Another French pianist, Eric Heid- 
sieck, and another Russian pianist, 
Dimitri Bashkirov, also are due here. 
The former will make his debut with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, in January, 
the latter with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. A _ Peking-born pianist, Fou 
Ts’Ong, who has made his mark in 
European concert halls, will be heard 
here in late February. 

A tantalizing group of other instru- 
mentalists is in the offing: Renata Tar- 
rago, a Spanish guitarist who looks beau- 
tiful and plays beautifully—if her por- 
traits and recordings are an accurate 
indication—begins her first American 
tour at the University of New Hamp- 
shire on Nov. 16. A guitar duo, Presti 
and Lagoya, will make their debut in 
Town Hall in New York on Jan. 22. 
Rohan de Saram, a cellist from Ceylon, 
will be a soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic; and Alberto Lysy, Ar- 
gentinian violinist and protege of 
Yehudi Menuhin, is due in Town Hall 
in New York on March 24. 

Milan Horvat and Colin Davis, 
European conductors new to us, will 
be guest conductors with the Cincinnati 
and Minneapolis Symphonies, respec- 
tively. 

The great appeal of large ensembles 
in the concert field has led to the im- 
portation for the first time of the 
Branko Krsmanovich Chorus, an emi- 
nent Yugoslavian organization. The 
ensemble will reach this country in late 
September. The new year will bring 
the Warsaw Philharmonic, which will 
give its debut concert in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Jan. 10. 

With the spark of novelty provided 
by the foregoing artists and others not 
mentioned, who could not look forward 
to the coming concert season with 
eager anticipation? 


Civic Gesture 


Sol Hurok won’t get any grey hairs 
worrying about his new competition, 
but the fact that Southern Counties Gas 
Company of California is presenting a 
touring opera troupe is bound to seem 
a trifle unusual in music circles. 

The background for the gas com- 
pany’s participation in the operatic pres- 
entation fits in logically with the utility’s 
long-time interest in good music. 

The work of the Educational Opera 
Association came to the attention of 


Southern Counties Gas Company in 
1958. The opera-for-students program 
seemed to fill a need in the public re- 
lations program of the company. South- 
ern Counties’ 20-year co-sponsorship— 
with its affiliate, Southern California 
Gas Company—of the Evening Concert 
radio program on KFAC in Los An- 
geles had won many friends among 
music-lovers within the range of the 
station. 

The gas company’s public relations 
staff handled Southern Counties’ par- 
ticipation in the program. From the be- 
ginning, the firm’s approach was strictly 
non - commercial, low-keyed, and pre- 
sented solely as a civic gesture. A four- 
page program was supplied to the stu- 
dents several days in advance of the op- 
era performances, so that they could 
use it as the basis for class discussion. 
It carried only the simple identification: 
“Southern Counties Gas Company pre- 
sents the Educational Opera Associa- 
tion”. 

Last spring, Southern Counties pre- 
sented six performances of an _hour- 
length English translation of Rossini’s 
“The Barber of Seville”, produced by 
the Educational Opera Association. The 
performances were given for students 
of Oxnard, Camarillo, Hueneme, Nord- 
hoff (Ojai), Santa Maria, San Luis 
Obispo, and Simi High Schools. 

Beyond the confines of the perform- 
ances, reactions of audiences have been 
overwhelmingly gratifying. Unsolicited 
letters from students have poured into 
the gas company’s offices, thanking the 
firm for making the production possible. 
Students who scoffed at the idea of en- 
joying opera have found the experience 
illuminating; most of them ask for the 
opportunity to see more. 


Water Music 


Sixty composers and musicians at- 
tending the first International Confer- 
ence of Composers in Stratford put 
their ears to Niagara Falls in an attempt 
to agree on the musical qualities of the 
great roar. V. Kucharski, Soviet com- 
poser, found the sound exciting and 
wanted to put it down on paper. The 
composers huddled around Sir Ernest 
MacMillan while he blew a G on a 
pitch pipe. Elizabeth McConchy, presi- 
dent of the United Kingdom Com- 
poser’s Association, declared she could 
hear all 12 tones of the scale. (I sup- 
pose she had in mind a sort of liquid 
serialism. ) 

Sir Ernest suggested that while the 
sounds of birds could be translated into 
music, thousands of tons of water were 
a different matter. Shame, Sir Ernest! 
Be careful lest Messrs. Stockhausen, 
Varese, and Luening do not label you 
a reactionary fuddy-duddy. 
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TWO VOICES 
TWO DEBUTS 
TWO CAREERS 
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By Lester TRIMBLE 


“I thought there most be something 
wrong with me! After all, a mezzo 
doesn’t usually blend that well with a 
coloratura.” 

These startled thoughts were in the mind 
of Irene Jordan on the morning after her 
Metropolitan Opera debut, in 1946. A 
number of the reviewers had remarked on 
the unusually smooth blend achieved by 
her voice and that of Lily Pons, with 
whom she had sung in Delibes’s “Lakmé”. 

By hindsight, it is apparent that this was 
a first clue to important impending events. 
But amidst the welter of professional ac- 
tivity that occupied her throughout the 
whole of that first season, when she ap- 
peared on the Metropolitan Opera stage 
more frequently than any other artist, it 
passed almost unnoticed. 

The following autumn, she returned to 
the Metropolitan, again singing some of 
the 25 mezzo-soprano roles in her reper- 
toire. But in the period between the two 
fall-winter seasons—in the spring of 
1947, to be exact—she had made two 
major decisions which were to alter dras- 
tically the direction both of her personal 
life and of her career. 

The first was to marry—after what has 
been described as a whirlwind courtship 
—Arnold Caplan, who is a violinist in the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra. 


The second decision was, rather acci- 
dentally, a consequence of the first. While 
she and her husband were driving to Mex- 
ico City, where she was scheduled to sing 
in “Thais” with the Opera Nacional, Miss 
Jordan rehearsed her part for several 
hours in the automobile. (I assume, hope- 
fully, that Mr. Caplan was driving.) As 
was her custom, the soprano not only 
practiced her own role, but memorized 
cues by singing other parts as well, in- 
cluding those in the high soprano range. 
Suddenly, at one point, her husband turned 
to her and exclaimed: 

“Are you aware of the pitches you are 
singing?” 

Since Miss Jordan possesses that handy 
musical tool called absolute pitch, there 
was doubtless a moment of tension in the 
front seat. She was, indeed, aware of the 
pitches she was singing. But because they 
came easily and naturally, she had not 
given their altitude a second thought. They 
were simply a convenience in memorizing, 
and she used them as such. But her 
husband's remark proved to be a turning 
point. By the time the couple had reached 
Mexico City, they had decided that an 
even more attractive future awaited her 
in the field of dramatic-coloratura singing. 

In order to prepare herself, Irene Jor- 
dan, mezzo-soprano, would have to retire 
for a time from all professional activity, 
even turn down a renewal of her treasured 
Metropolitan Opera contract, and restudy. 
When next she appeared before the pub- 
lic—and it was not until five years later 
—she would be heard as a dramatic-col- 
oratura soprano. Ten seasons after making 
her “first” Metropolitan debut, she made 
a “second”, in her new vocal status. 

It was a daring decision—one that might 
have meant the end of a career. At the 
very least, it required what Mr. Dulles 
would have called an “agonizing reap- 
praisal”. But several years of grueling la- 
bor have brought major rewards. Miss 
Jordan is looking forward to the busiest 
singing schedule she has ever had. And the 


Irene Jordan as Leonore in the 
NBC-TV production of Beethoven's 
“Fidelio” 


diménsions of her present repertoire are 
astonishing. Santuzza, Leonore in “Fi- 
delio”, Donna Elvira, and Lady Macbeth 
are there. So are all three heroines of 
“The Tales of Hoffmann”—Olympia, Giu- 
lietta, and Antonia—Micaéla, the Queen 
of the Night, Lakmé, and Lucia. 

In a casual conversation with Irene 
Jordan, or just sitting across a table from 
her, you might overlook the qualities of 
firmness and determination that are ac- 
tually fundamental ingredients in her per- 
sonality. Her manner is extremely gentle 
and poised; colored by a particular style 
of graciousness that is undoubtedly a 
product of her Birmingham, Ala., upbring- 
ing. You would say she is modest, and 
this would be correct. But she is nonethe- 
less quite conscious of her real artistic 
stature. 

For her, music has been a part of life 
since infancy, when as one small child 
among ten in her family, her musician 
parents insisted that she practice the piano 
one hour every morning before breakfast, 
while the other children practiced various 
instruments in other parts of the house. 

“It wasn’t that they forced us,” she says. 
“We just did it as if it was perfectly 
natural—all of us. The hairbrush was 
sitting on the piano, but I don’t remember 
its ever being used.” 

It was at a Birmingham recital by Erne- 
stine Schumann-Heink that Miss Jordan 
had her first experience of great singing, 
and although she was a child, she recalls 
vividly that this was the day she first 
conceived an ambition to sing. (She also 
remembers that her mother pinched her 
while Schumann-Heink was singing, to 
fix the event in her mind.) 

She majored in voice and piano, during 
her teens, at Judson College in Marion, 
Ala., and later became a faculty member 
at the same institution. There is a certain 
irony in her story of an audition for the 
Curtis Institute of Music, prior to enroll- 
ment at Judson, when she was turned 
down because the auditors said she had 
“nothing but an exceptionally beautiful 
voice”. In her own conception of herself, 
she had considered musicianship, not vocal 
quality, her strong point, so that this re- 
versal came both as a shock and a revela- 
tion. 


She recalls that the composer Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, who was then teaching at 
Curtis, came out of an audition room on 
that occasion and spoke to her, sensing a 
rejection in the air. 

“They think you're just a nice little 
Southern girl with a pretty voice,” he 
said. “But I know you have temperament. 
Now you go in there and show them!” 

Although this disappointment was not 
entirely typical of events in the early part 
of Miss Jordan’s career, there were natu- 
rally—as with all artists—a certain num- 
ber of hard knocks along the way. There 
was, for example, an important part in 
“Carousel” which failed to materialize, 
after she had held both the script and 
high hopes for a month. But she thinks 
philosophically about these episodes, and 
there is a ring of truth in her voice when 
she says: 

“I think the most fortunate things that 
happened to me early in my career were 
the jobs that fell through. If I had got 
them, I think I would have worn out my 
voice, trying to be heard over a theatre 
orchestra when I still had an imperfect 
singing technique.” 

In 1943, she came to New York for 
more advanced vocal study. Like many 
young artists, she supported herself by a 
patchwork of jobs, ranging in her case 
from that of elevator operator to the 
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Irene Jordan with her children, left to 
right, Joel, Rowen, Rosebeth, and David 


(continued from page 29) 
slightly more musical one of file girl in 
i band-uniform company 

Her first step toward the lyric stage 
came with the nine-month New York run 
of the New Opera Company’s “Merry 
Widow”. At the Paper Mill Playhouse in 
New Jersey she found other opportunities, 
ind there was also a straight dramatic 
role in the Broadway production of “Sing 
Out Sweet Land”. For a time, during 
this same period, she had her own NBC 
radio program, called “Sones by Irene”. 

When the time arrived for Miss Jordan 
to begin re-studying her vocal technique, 
a friend with whom she had sung in the 
New Opera Company led her, unwittingly, 
to the teacher who was to have a most 
profound effect on her future. Since they 
had sung together, a few years earlier, 
Miss Jordan had noticed a remarkable 
change in her friend’s singing. Of her 
own unusual plans she said nothing, but 
it was with intense interest that she agreed 
to attend one of her friend’s lessons with 
the late Manuel Marti-Folgado 

That experience was decisive. For the 
next two years, until Marti-Folgado’s 
death, Miss Jordan worked with him in 
his studio, being permitted to make not 
one singing sound away from his careful 
ear. In her first lesson, she recalls, she 
sang high C’s and F’s in such a manner 
that any lingering doubts she may have 
had about the wisdom of her decision 
were forcibly allayed. It is her present 
feeling, since the period of retraining is 
over, that far too much fuss is made about 
soprano-voice categories. 

“A hundred years ago.” she says, “these 
distinctions weren't made. Sopranos were 
thought of in the same way as first and 
second violins. After all, you wouldn't 
assign a second violin part to the viola. 
Why should an entirely different voice be 
given the lower line in a soprano duet?” 

Since the momentous trip to Mexico in 
1947, Miss Jordan—as Mrs. Arnold Cap- 
lan—has led a personal life as full as her 
public one on stage. Her first son, Joel, was 
born in 1948, while she was studying 
with Marti-Folgado. In 1950, a daughter, 
Rosebeth, arrived and, in 1955 and 1957, 
was joined by two brothers, Rowen and 
David. They are extraordinarily beauti- 
ful children, and it is a great satisfaction 
to Miss Jordan that she has been able 
to pursue her career without missing the 
pleasures of motherhood 

When questioned, she will admit gently 
that the combination has rot always been 
easy to handle, giving thanks that her 
husband’s career enables him, while she 
is on tour, to be with the children during 
most of their waking hours. When she is 
at home, she devotes her entire time to 
them, giving them a sense of participating 
in her musical life by playing opera games 
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with them, allowing them to dress up in 
her costumes, and sometimes letting the 
oider ones accompany her at vocal prac- 
tice on the violin or piano. 

In addition to nonors which come nor- 
mally to a leading musical figure, Miss 
Jordan received one in 1959 of which she 
is especially proud. The Ford Foundation, 
as part of their program to “encourage 
and recognize proven talent”, awarded her 
one of ten grants involving the commis- 
sioning of new compositions. According 
to apparatus set up by the Foundation, 
ten executant artists were asked to choose 
composers from whom new works would 
be requested. Miss Jordan’s choice fell 
upon Vittorio Giannini, in whose opera, 
“The Taming of the Shrew”, she had 
sung the leading role with the Chicago 
Lyric Theatre. Giannini has completed 
the new work—a half-hour monodrama 
for soprano and full orchestra based on 
the story of Medea—and Miss Jordan 
will present it in its world premiere with 
the Atlanta Symphony this fall. Subse- 
quently, she is scheduled to perform “The 
Medead” with a number of other, major 
orchestras. These are busy times for the 
young dramatic-coloratura, and happy ones 
as well. 


Wanted—Musical Carpenters 


(Continued from page 20) 
and totally unable to sight-read, a fatal 
hindrance to ar orchestra player. 

The tenure system, designed to shelter 
the creative scholar, breeds instead an 
overplus of inactively pontificating pro- 
fessors, and the whole ruck of grading 
and credits, the dream of good book- 
keepers, becomes a nightmare of “require- 
ments” which absolutely stifle the free 
curiosity that guarantees growth in any 
art. Then, too, the educationists are mov- 
ing closer and closer to the “say-so” in 
accreditization for music-teaching in the 
public schools, meaning that music will 
be squeezed out by insistence on more 
“liberal arts”, and the poor student will 
reap a liberality of gassy indigestion. 

While the colleges are taking a search- 
ing look in the mirror, most private teach- 
ers have long since turned their mirrors 
to the wall, and determinedly persist in 
ways that did not work too well 50 years 
ago. It is true that the children of a 
booming population are taking more les- 
sons than ever before, but who will com- 
pile the shockingly negative figures of 
drop-off after one, two, or three years? 
A nation of passive listeners, convinced by 
early experience that music is not for 
them, is a dead nation musically, no mat- 
ter how many tickets they buy. It would 
be better for music if every block had its 
string quartet, religiously sawing away on 
Sundays, than every town its imported 
organized-audience series. 

Better teachers know their failings and 
go to workshops, those one- to four-day 
cram sessions where they bone up on how 
to keep and transfer the spark of inspira- 
tion. Even when these seances do not 
consist of thinly veiled salestalk for the 
speaker's latest gobbet of “teaching ma- 
terial”, the sessions are too short and too 
general to illustrate musical teaching step- 
wise from the start. When teachers teach 
teachers art undergoes a sure dilution. 
The real teaching should be done by 
master artists, as Schnabel so strongly 
maintained, so that the mainstream of mu- 
sic will flow from the fountainhead of 
originality. 

If we seem to have overstated the nega- 
tive side of musical prospects and train- 
ing, it is because this side often goes un- 
mentioned. No guide is worthy of the 


name who puts fees before the truth, and 
the truth, being mixed, can never hurt for 
long. On the plus side, there have never 
been better reasons for entering music, if 
one is so inclined. 

If teachers and schools are fallible, 
then, how can a student prepare himself 
for success in music? The same way one 
prepares for success in living. One looks 
to gains and pay, of course, but must settle 
for fair to middling in music. He will do 
better to consider what he himself can 
give, and do his best to make his product 
good. He must be sure that he likes mu- 
sic and will go on liking it. If in his try- 
ing for something better, he hits a final 
limit—of talent, sacrifice, or achievement 
—he must accept it, gracefully. It is not 
a dead end, but a beginning of new serv- 
ice, less to himself and more to the com- 
munity around him. Not a small part of 
his “practice” will be the practice of ideal- 
ism, that persistence in an “as-if” attitude 
in spite of odds. 

One of his greatest satisfactions will be 
getting paid for what he likes to do best 
—no mean inducement in this day of 
nine-to-five bondage. And if he is ful- 
filled in his work, he will not be depleted 
in his personal life, for free giving carries 
over to departments of rich return. Never 
have people so needed the humanizing 
comforts of music, a need attested by ris- 
ing sales of records, audio equipment, and 
subscription tickets. 

Lastly, one may remain an individual 
through music, which stands for the value 
and permanence of the inner life, in a de- 
personalized age in which that inner life 
is left to go crying in the wilderness. 


PERSONALITIES 


Regina Resnik appeared at the Salz- 
burg Festival as Princess Eboli in “Don 
Carlo” and as soloist in the premiere of 
Frank Martin’s “Le Mystére”. On Sept. 3, 
she will sing Fricka in “Die Walkiire” at 
the Vienna Staatsoper, and also “Carmen” 
there on Sept. 27 and 29. Her new record- 
ings for London include Prince Orlofsky 
in “Fledermaus”; Brangaene in “Tristan 
und Isolde” with Birgit Nilsson; and an 
operatic recital. 








Ania Dorfmann is in Europe until Oct. 
26 for concerts, including four perform- 
ances with the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. From May 16 
through July 4, the pianist undertook a 
highly successful tour of South America, 
where she was heard in concert in Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. On July 15-16, she appeared at 
the Castle Hill Festival. 


Francois D’Albert featured premiere 
performances of two works by contempo- 
rary composers in his recent recital at the 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, on 
July 14. Robert Fleming, Canadian com- 
poser, was represented with his Sonatina 
together with a Sonata by Swiss-born 
Pierre Wismer. 


Walter Fredericks made several concert 
appearances in the San Francisco area 
including performances at the Bohemian 
Club Encampment in the California Red- 
woods. Mr. Fredericks has recently signed 
to appear in the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
production of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re”. 


Paul Taylor left Spoleto, where he par- 
ticipated as co-director and performer of 
the Ballet Company for the Festival of 
Two Worlds, to go to The Hague (Holland) 
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to fulfill his commission for a 2812-minute 
ballet for the Netherlands Ballet Company 
which is scheduled for a September pre- 
miere. 


The Claremont Quartet has opened a 
five-month round-the-world tour in Van- 
couver, where the quartet played at the 
Vancouver Festival during the week of 
Aug. 6-13. The Quartet continued to Hon- 
olulu for a concert on Aug. 26 and to the 
Fiji Islands for a concert on Aug. 30. 
During September, they will tour New 
Zealand, and in October, Australia. In 
November and December, they will be 
heard in Switzerland, Holland, France and 
England. 


Reri Grist, now in Bermuda appearing 
in 15 performances of “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
as Despina, will fly to Zurich to sing with 
Lisa Della Casa in “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
on Sept. 17. 


The Mata and Hari dance team left 


in July for a six-week tour of South 
Africa. 


Jack Marshall 





September, 1960 


Luisa De Sett appeared in the role of 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” at the Caracas Opera 
Festival, Venezuela, in June. Earlier Miss 
De Sett sang the same role with the New 
Orleans Experimental Opera. She will be 
heard as Oscar in the Philadelphia Lyric 
Opera production of “A Masked Ball” in 
November. 

Mary-Louise Boehm, who recently re- 
turned from a tour of Europe, has just 
completed an album of Bartok and Chopin 
for Twentieth Century-Fox, which will be 
released in the late fall, when Miss Boehm 
will be on tour throughout the United 
States. 

Virginia Raad, who concluded her 
spring tour with a Debussy lecture-recital 
at Carlton College, Minn., will begin her 
fall tour in the same area of the country 
with a recital at Mount Mary College in 
Milwaukee. 


PICTURE CAPTIONS 


A: Morley Meredith, right, is congratu- 
lated by Mayor Nathan Phillips of 





John Ardoin 


Toronto after his performance as Emile 
de Becque in “South Pacific” at Toron- 
to’s Music Hall. 

B: Van Cliburn on a recent tour of Rus- 
sia is seen during a recital at the big 
hall of the Moscow Conservatory. 

C: Charles Wadsworth, left, artistic di- 
rector of the Spoleto Festival; Louie 
White, center, composer; and Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, right, congratulate Paul 
Wolfe, seated, following his perform- 
ance of the premiere of Mr. White’s 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Chamber 
Orchestra, at Spoleto. 

D: Daniel Pollack, after a concert in 
Mexico City, is seen with, left to right, 
Robert Young, director of the North 
American Cultural Institute; Holda Ze- 
peda Novelo, promoter of USIS Cul- 
tural, Events; Mr. Pollack; his wife 
Noemi; and Mr. Edwards, Cultural At- 
tache of the United States Embassy in 
Mexico City. 

E: Ivan Davis, left, is seen with his bride 
Betty Lou Saxton, following their mar- 
riage on Aug. 6, at Philip Johnson’s 
Glass House in New Canaan, Conn. 
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RECORDINGS 


rec ording 





Indicates monophonic 


Indicates stereophonic recording 


After a Dozen Years 

Ponchielli: “La Gioconda”. La Scala Record- 
ing, conducted by Antonino Votto. (Angel 
1606 C/L, $15.94*) 


It was as Gioconda that Maria Callas 
introduced herself to LP audiences some 
ten years ago, in the still existing Cetra 
set (Cetra 1241), and Angel’s new edition 
of the same score consequently possesses 
extra-musical interest The distinguished 
soprano has reaped a more than normal 
lifetime of headlines since then; the pet 
formance at hand happened to be made 
last September at La Scala in Milan, 
amidst one of the most tempestuous of the 
chronicled news incidents about her. 


Forgetting the decade that has inter- 
vened, Angel's “Gioconda” must be a fas- 
cinating matter for any reviewer. To be- 


gin with, it enlists the least-qualified sup- 
porting artists of any Angel edition that 
comes to mind. The tenor, Piero Miranda 
Ferraro, is valiant at all times, most par- 
ticularly when his pitch is least valid. The 
Laura, a routine singer named Fiorenza 
Cossotto, is just good enough to remind 
one that the role demands a diva sec- 
ondary only to the star protagonist. La 
Cieca (Irene Companeez) makes no im- 


pression whatsoever, and Ivo Vinco, the 
hero of Mercury's recently lamented 
“Lucia”, growls very loud but accom- 


plishes very little. Since the conducting 
of Antonino Votto, so effective in the 
Angel “Ballo”, also verges on the prosaic, 
the average record-buyer might well, at 
this point, be inclined to forget the whole 
affair. 


But one does not write off a Callas. If 
this album bears any paramount message, 
it is the deprivation audiences must stand 
by her general unavailability to American 
audiences (Dallas excepted). There are 
justifiable things to be said against the 
Greek soprano, and 20-fold praises to 
be offered to her gifts. 

In Angel’s current issue, I often miss 
the abandon with which Callas apparently 
sang Gioconda in the early days; it was 
her initial role in Europe, in a famous 
1947 Verona Arena performance which 
also witnessed the debut in Italy of Rich- 
ard Tucker. There was a gorgeous unrea- 
sonableness of vocal expenditure in the 
Cetra set which frankly is missing in her 
new performance. , 

What fascinates now is the constancy 
of the vocal color and the dramatic em- 
phasis, something noticed repeatedly in 
the soprano’s two seasons at the Metro- 
politan. Callas is the least improvisational 
of — he you may hear her in better or 
poorer voice, but you will always find the 
same gradations observed, the same in- 
tellectual choices of chest tone, head tone, 
vocal stress or ease. If further must be 
said, no one at the moment gives you a 
better exposition of lingual color in the 
Italian repertoire. 

Where the pall of routine seals off all 
others, Callas invariably seizes the mo- 
ment for fullest exploitation. In ensem- 
bles, the bite of the voice, the integrity 
and urgency of conception relegate all 
other singers to the sidelines. Phrase upon 
phrase could be mentioned that Callas 
seems to have conquered for all time: the 
marvelous “scorette le vie, le piazza” with 
which she urges the search for La Cieca, 
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Maria Callas 


who already is murdered by Barnaba; 
“Fra le tenebre”, with its haunting instru- 
mental color menaces as it did nearly a 
dozen years before; the engulfing sounds 
with which Gioconda imagines Venice 
glittering in festival brilliance, and her 
tortured anguish of jealousy crossed by 
the temptation to murder a rival which 
directly precedes Enzo’s arrival to re- 
claim his beloved Laura. 

Does one then acquire an expensive 
operatic recording in which only one per- 
former (even if she be pre-eminent in 
the cast) equals the possibilities of the 
score? I should say yes, even as Toscanini 
opera sets are bought solely for the Mae- 
stro’s conception of a masterpiece. Callas 
in a vacuum is still the most dramatically 
arresting of singers, and any Callas per- 
formance manages to offer many points 
of instruction. 

The contending rivals on records offer 
from London the inexpert intensities of 
Anita Cerquetti, with the expert or pro- 
fessional gifts of Simoniato, Del Monaco 
and Siepi; or the considerable vocal appeal 
of Milanov’s Victor Gioconda, joined to 
varying work by di Stefano, Elias and 
Warren. Both of these modern sets have 
something to recommend; among all three, 
only the Callas set is something more than 
interesting. —John W. Clark 


Dancers’ Ballet Music 


Tchaikovsky: “Allegro Brillante” (Piano Con- 
certo No. 3 in E flat major, Op. 75). Glazu- 
noff: “Pas de Dix” (from “Raymonda”). 
Glinka: “Pas de Trois” (from “Russlan and 
Ludmilla”). New York City Ballet Orchestra, 
5086 Sa osty, Robert Irving. (Kapp KCL- 


This new album presented by the New 
York City Ballet offers a bouquet of 
Balanchine ballet scores played with the 
verve, admirable choice of tempos, and 
theatrical “presence” that have character- 
ized the previous recordings by the New 
York City Ballet Orchestra under Leon 
Barzin and Robert Irving. For Vox, Mr. 
Barzin conducted the Prokofieff-Balanchine 
“Prodigal Son”; the Kay-Balanchine “West- 
ern Symphony”; and the Thomson-Christ- 
ensen “Filling Station”. For Kapp, Mr. 
Irving has conducted the Kay-Balanchine 
“Stars and Stripes” and “Western Sym- 
phony”; and the Stravinsky- Balanchine 
“Firebird” and “Agon”. Thus, we already 


have the beginnings of a library of New 
York City Ballet repertoire. 

There are two schools of opinion about 
the concert performance of ballet music. 
Some conductors pay little heed to the 








dancers’ tempos or feelings and approach 
the music purely from a concert viewpoint, 
which almost always results in exagger- 
atedly slow and fast tempos. Other con- 
ductors (of whom I am happy to state 
that Mr. Irving is an example) conduct the 
music as if they were accompanying the 
dancers, so that the rhythmic structure and 
coloristic emphasis of the scores remain 
faithful to their origins in the theatre. 
Since I belong wholeheartedly to the 
“dancers’ tempo” school, I enjoy the play- 
ing of these ballet scores by an orchestra 
that has lived with them for years. One 
must not expect the virtuosic polish of our 
great symphonies, but one has something 
more vital and necessary: a clear sense of 
the dramatic and rhythmical functions of 
the music. Mr. Irving uses the baton as a 
magic wand and not as a club; it is a 
pleasure to encounter so sensitive and ur- 
bane an artist. Ballet conductors so often 
tend to be brutal or frantic, or both. The 
musical repertoire of the New York City 
Ballet reflects the cultivated and far-rang- 
ing taste of Mr. Balanchine and is there- 
fore peculiarly well suited to recording. 
—Robert Sabin 


Anniversary Observed 

“The Virtuoso Liszt”: “Liebestraum No. 3; 
“Consolation No. 3”; Six Paganini-Liszt 
Etudes; Etude in D flat (“Un Sospiro”); Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 11; “Il Penseroso”’. 
Gary Graffman, piano. (RCA Victor LM2443, 
$4.98*) 

“The Music of Franz Liszt”: Piano Concerto 
No. 1, in E flat major; Hungarian Fantasy for 
piano and orchestra; “Mephisto Waltz”. Jorge 
Bolet, piano; Symphony of the Air, Robert 
Irving conducting. (Everest LPBR 6062. 
$4.40*) 

Liszt: = in B minor. Weber: Sonata No. 
4,in E a, Op. 70; “Invitation to the 
Dance”, Op. 65. Leon Fleisher, piano. (Epic 
LC 3675, $4. 988) 


With the 150th anniversary of Liszt’s 
birthday due in 1961, the issuance of re- 
cordings devoted to his music by pianists 
from all over the world should be mani- 
fold. Many loud, fast, technically excit- 
ing performances can be anticipated—they 
are implicit in Liszt’s music and in the 
capacities of the modern piano. 

There is a subtler, more gratifying, and, 
I believe, more appropriate style of per- 
formance—one that treats the music as 
music, not merely as a vehicle for tech- 
nical display; one that handles the piano 
with reserve and suggests a 19th-century 
atmosphere. This is the special delight 
of Gary Graffman’s latest recording, not 
too appropriately nor wholly accurately 
labeled “The Virtuoso Liszt”. The play- 
ing in the “Consolation”, for example, 
is luminously delicate, understated, with 
minute but beautifully graded dynamic 
contrasts. Although he has technique to 
burn, Mr. Graffman never exhausts it in 
the Paganini Etudes. No strain, no rush- 
ing is apparent; the phrases are lovingly 
shaped without an excess of sentiment or 
a loss in vigor. Thus the works become 
studies not in flashiness but in mood and 
atmosphere. The listener is charmed or 
enchanted, not assaulted. The interpre- 
tations testify to Mr. Graffman’s mature 
intelligence as an artist. 

Jorge Bolet, who plays the piano for 
the sound-track of the film about Liszt, 

“Song without End”, gives us more con- 
ventional performances in “The Music of 
Franz Liszt”. (This is not a recording of 
the sound-track, which is available on an- 
other disk.) The concerto and the Hun- 
garian Fantasy are broad in concept, fan- 
tastically virtuosic in execution. Some of 
the grandeur the concerto can have, some 
of the gypsy temperament in the rhapsody, 
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some of the diabolical glitter in the “Me- 
phisto Waltz” are missing, and the piano 
tone is a little dull. But the typically 
unclouded Everest engineering shows off 
the Bolet technique sharply. Robert Irv- 
ing conducts the orchestra tidily. 

Leon Fleisher’s version of the Liszt 
sonata fails to solve all the problems it 
poses, although there are many felicitous 
touches, particularly in some beautifully 
phrased lyric passages. But he rushes 
into the great dramatic moments without 
letting them build up naturally; abetted by 
the bright, empty sound of the recording, 
the climaxes sound petulant and angry. 

However, the disk is worth purchasing 
for the Weber items. The Sonata No. 4 
is a highly original work, programmatic 
in a sense, with a second movement filled 
with irregular rhythms, a “consoling” An- 
dante that has an uneasy atmosphere, and 
a Byronic finale. Mr. Fleisher empha- 
sizes the bizarre aspects of the sonata 
without deviating from a_ thoroughly 
musicianly reading. The performance of 
“Invitation to the Dance” is a delight— 
dashing, colorful, crisply brilliant without 
losing its special kind of innocence 

Raymond A. Ericson 


Frantic Prokofieff 


Prokofieff: Suite from “The Love for Three 
Oranges”: “Scythian Suite”. St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Edouard van Remoortel, conductor 
(Columbia ML 5462, $4.98*) 


When 34-year-old Edouard van Remoor- 
tel was imported from Belgium to succeed 
Vladimir Golschmann as conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony, eyebrows went up in 
the councils of American music. And, 
truth to tell, there are at least a dozen 
my American conductors who could 

have done quite as well or better by these 

Prokofieff works. But let us be fair. One 
cannot judge a conductor by Prokofieff 
suites, and one must not allow oneself to 
be prejudiced by one’s disapproval of the 
European-import system so prevalent in 
our orchestral life 

The trouble is that this music is pre- 
eminently virtuosic, and, excellent as it is, 
the St. Louis Symphony simply cannot vie 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra or the 
Boston Symphony Passages are played 
a bit frantically that should be tossed off 
with patrician ease. And Mr. van Remoor- 
tel tends to drive rather than to control 
and shape. Listen to his treatment of the 
celebrated March from “The Love for 
Three Oranges”. It lacks the crispness, 
the rhythmic definition, the focus that give 
the music its satirical bite. Nonetheless, 





Nancy Sorensen 
Birgit Nilsson as Turandot 


September, 1960 


the orchestra plays with bounce and dash, 
and one looks forward with interest to 
other recordings of more rewarding mu- 
sic. —Robert Sabin 


Last Essay 


Puccini: “Turandot”. Birgit Nilsson, Renata 
Tebaldi, sopranos; Jussi Bjoerling, tenor; 
Giorgic Tozzi, bass; chorus and orchestra of 
the Rome Opera House, Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor LM 6149, $9.96*) 

There are now two first-class record- 
ings of Puccini’s last essay for the delec- 
tation of the opera fan. Angel’s earlier 
recording, with Callas as Turandot, 
Schwarzkopf as Lit, Fernandi as Calaf, 
and the chorus and orchestra of La Scala 
under Serafin, is considered something of 
a triumph, particularly by Callas fans. 

It is not eclipsed by the new Victor 
release, based upon the forces of the 
rival Rome Opera and such a powerhouse 
of principals as Nilsson, Tebaldi, Bjoer- 
ling and Tozzi. There are strengths and 
weaknesses in both, which, to these ears, 
make the two productions come out about 
even on balance. 

The Angel version is more exciting, 
dramaticaliy, due to the temperament of 
Callas which suits the title role so per- 
fectly and comes through the voice so 
clearly, the sensitive baton of Serafin 
which finds small nuances in the score 
that greatly heighten the theatrical effect, 
and the microphone technique in which 
each voice is brought sharply into focus 
in the foreground. Many technicians, to 
be sure, consider the close-up use of the 
microphone as damaging to the ensemble, 
and sometimes it is, but the impact of 
“presence” and intimacy obtained in this 
manner cannot be denied. Significantly, 
the Angel version is recorded at a con- 
siderably higher decibel level than the 
Victor and the two cannot be played at 
the same volume setting. 

Outstanding on the Victor disks is the 
jewel-like refinement of style and the un- 
forced brilliance of tone of Jussi Bjoer- 
ling. Puccini may not have had such sing- 
ing in mind when he wrote for his lead- 
ing tenor, but Bjoerling brings an aristo- 
cratic elegance and restraint to the role 
that rarely is achieved, or even sought 
for, by the average Italian tenor. This 
impeccable style is sustained by Giorgio 
Tozzi and the others in the cast, but when 
it gets to the women—Nilsson and Te- 
baldi—it tends to become bloodless. 

Schwarzkopf, with her ability to sus- 
tain the sinuous, long-spun phrase, is more 
appealing as Lit than Tebaldi; and Nils- 
son is, perhaps, too gentle a woman to 
spit out lines like “Strappatele il segreto!” 
with the venom Callas can summon. 

Musically, both recordings are of a high 
order of excellence and the only real 
choice between them is a personal one 
based upon which singers one prefers. 

—Ronald Eyer 


Reiner to the Core 


Respighi: “Pines of Rome”; “Fountains of 
Rome”. Chicago Symphony, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor. (RCA Victor LM 2436, $4.98*) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: “Scheherazade”. Chicago 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor. (RCA 
Victor LM 2446, $4.98*) 

Victor has led the domestic field for a 
decade as the company most preoccupied 
in overthrowing successive sound barriers. 
Some readers may feel the successive at- 
tention to high fidelity, new orthophonic, 
and most recently, stereophonic sound has 
been at the expense of a logical develop- 
ment of repertoire. Such doubts probably 

(Continued on page 34) 
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were increased when a much-read news 
weekly revealed that much of the com- 
pany’s current choice of issues is based on 
one of those denatured, but scientifically 
precise management studies which auto- 
matically evaluate worth by sales, thus 
removing all possibility of risk for the 
manufacturer. 

The jaundiced would say opportunism 
always pays off; but music critics are 
forced to support them with the two 
Reiner issues of this month. Frankly, I 
never have heard more luxuriant sound 
from any recording than Reiner’s Respighi 
provides. The “Fountains,” in particular, 
splash in the baking sun of Italy as in no 
other performance on disks. The splendid 
“Pines” spread their roots through the 
first three movements to suppress all rival 
shoots; sadly, the climaxing final move- 
ment, so suggestive of the advancing tri- 
umphant armies toward their Roman 
laurels, suddenly finds Reiner leashing in 
his stunning forces, and one must return 
to the still sonically acceptable Victor set 
by Toscanini and the NBC Symphony for 
the proper storming of all senses. 

Reiner’s “Scheherazade” does not labor 
the weak points of the score; again, the 
reproduction is omnipresently effective, 
and the solo work here, as in numerous 
passages of Respighi’s two voluptuous 
tone poems, justifies Victor’s choice of 
Chicago as its “house orchestra” in cur- 
rent years —John W. Clark 


Worth Investigating 


Stravinsky: “Petrouchka” (complete). Boston 
Symphony, Pierre Monteux conducting. (RCA 
Victor LM 2376, $4.98*; LSC 2376, $5.98**) 


It is hardly news that Pierre Monteux 
is one of the world’s greatest performers 
of Stravinsky. But even with forewarning, 
his new record of the complete “Pe- 
trouchka” gives considerable cause for 
astonishment. It explains so well the spe- 
cial, peculiar quality of this ballet score, 
which falls neither into the “string of 
pearls” category of a suite, nor into that 
of the Romantic tone poem. “Petrouchka” 
is really a symphony. Its nature is evolu- 
tionary and developmental, and this new 
reading by Monteux makes the most of 
that fact. Every interrelated detail is made 
evident, and the forward surge is con- 
trolled in such a way that a grand form 
emerges, carrying a kind of cumulative, ex- 
expressive force that one does not usually 
hear from Stravinsky. 

“Petrouchka” is, of course, charming 
and attractive even in its basic materials. 
Nevertheless, it is a pity that Stravinsky 
ever dismantled the work’s intricate clock- 
work and formed the set of undeveloped 
announcements one usually hears under 
the title of a “Suite” from “Petrouchka”. 
What a shame to lose the work’s long 
breath; its purely musical commentary; 
its fascinating form. All of these Monteux 
has brought to life in this new recording, 
and the recorded sound is gorgeous. 


—L. T. 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 1, in C ma- 
jor, Op. 15. Claudio Arrau, piano; Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, Alceo Galliera conducting. 
(Angel 35723, $4.98*) 

Disappointment continues with Angel’s 
choice of conductors for what eventually 
may become a complete set of Beethoven 
concertos played by Claudio Arrau. Alceo 
Galliera does not interfere, but he hardly 
is the confederate for such a noble enter- 
prise; men like Sargent, Ormandy, and 
Barbirolli have brought a positive elan 





Fritz Reiner 


to the 
kind. 
In many recordings, the First Concerto 
usually sounds—in its end movements, at 
least—like supercharged Haydn or Mo- 
zart, Arrau treats it as an early suggestion 
of the cosmos that lay ahead, and the 
outcome is appreciably warm in all three 
movements. For once, the concluding 
Rondo is not offered “hell bent for elec- 
tion”, nor does any part of the perform- 
ance suffer from the too-frequent election 
of crispness at all costs. Arrau once again 
demonstrates an admirable preference for 
legato in place of patent virtuosity. Angel’s 
sound matches his aristocratic conception. 


task of this 


accompaniments of 


Spanish Folk Songs, Vol. 2. 
Montero, with orchestra led by S. 
Vanguard VRS-9067, $4.98*) 


Germaine 
Bacarisse. 


For those who are curious about the 
source versions of Falla’s wonderful 
“Seven Popular Spanish Songs”, this gives 
the answer for Falla’s fifth melody (here 
called “Nana”) as well as including teas- 
ing reminders of more than one other tune 
that has moved over to the genre of the 
art song. Miss Montero is neither a new 
Supervia nor the equivalent of La Nina 
de los Peines, but hers is a pungent, sun- 
baked approach to a fishnet full of at- 
tractive songs. A useful and enjoyable 
disk. —J. W. C. 


CINEMA 


Ballet Foretaste 


“The Royal Ballet”. “Ondine”, “Firebird”, 
excerpts from Act II of “Swan Lake”. Filmed 
in Eastmancolor at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden. Starring Dame Margot Fon- 
teyn, Julia Farron, Rosemary Lindsay, Alex- 
ander Grant, and Michael Somes. Produced 
and directed by Paul Czinner. 








Interest in this new ballet film, which 
is having its public premiere in the United 
States in September, centers on Frederick 
Ashton’s ballet “Ondine”, of 1958, which 
the Royal Ballet is introducing here this 
season. Musicians will be curious about 
the Hans Werner Henze score, since he 
is one of modern Germany’s leading com- 


posers and little known in the United 
States. 

Ashton has based his ballet on the 
famous Mdrchen, “Undine” (1811), by 


Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué, one of the 
pioneers of German romanticism. It tells 
the tragic tale of Palemon, who is teased 
and scorned by the haughty Berta and who 
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falls in love with and marries the water 
sprite Ondine. He is warned by the furi- 
ous King of the Water Sprites that he 
will die if he is unfaithful to her. 

He goes on a sea voyage with Ondine. 
Berta, raging with jealousy, boards the 
same ship and convinces the superstitious 
crew that Ondine has supernatural powers 
and is responsible for a storm that arises. 
They insist on throwing her overboard. 
Ondine is rescued by the King of the 
Water Sprites. 

Palemon rescues Berta. In the last act, 
we see their wedding. At the height of the 
festivities the King appears, drives away 
the guests and summons Ondine. Des- 
perately, she tries to prevent the fatal kiss, 
but finally she gives way, and Palemon dies 
at her feet. 

The compelling parts of “Ondine” are 
those in which Margot Fonteyn is on stage 
or when Alexander Grant is dancing the 
role of the King of the Water Sprites with 
magnificient intensity and elan. (His 
cloak and her drapery are the sole suc- 
cesses in the costume department). Miss 
Fonteyn creates sheer magic from begin- 
ning to end, but we pay a heavy price to 
see her. 

Miss Farron is a superbly arrogant and 
passionate Berta, but Ashton has given 
her some fearfully old-fashioned mime and 
movement. The storm scene takes us 
straight back to the 1890s, and the wedding 
divertissement seems about as long as 
Wagner's “GO6tterdammerung”. The cos- 
tumes are extremely ugly, and suggest an 
English riding company of about 1815. 
And those sailors in Act II look like the 
relics of a Gilbert and Sullivan troupe, 
vintage 1900. 

Much of the fault lies with Henze’s 
music, which is hopelessly unballetic. It 
is heavy, rhythmically brutal and over in- 
sistant, smearily colored, and, notably in 
the case of the wedding divertissement, 
woefully inappropriate. 

“Ondine” probably looks much better 
in the theatre than it does in this filming 
of a stage performance. Though not one of 
Ashton’s masterpieces (like his “Romeo 
and Juliet’), it gives Miss Fonteyn an 
unforgettable role and is worth seeing just 
for her sake. 

The “Firebird” film has some marvelous 
closeups of this great actress and dancer, 
and it reveals the secret of her phrasing. 
(She always gives herself a breath pause 
and time to flow, where a lesser artist 
would tense, hurry, and spoil everything.) 
Curiously, the lovely “Swan Lake” of the 
Royal Ballet does not take too well to 
filming in these excerpts, but is nonetheless 





Moura Lympany 


eptember, 1960 


fascinating to see in selected detail. 

The color is admirable, and this lavish 
film is one that no dance-lover can afford 
to miss. What a pity that our Hollywood 
does not have a cultural level comparable 
to the English! Think, if we had some 
of the great Balanchine, Robbins, and 
Tudor ballets, filmed with comparable 
skill! —Robert Sabin 
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TELEVISION 


Chopin Portrait 


WNEW-TV. “Chopin: The Man and his 
Music”. Aug. 2. Repeated Aug. 7. Moura 
Lympany, pianist. Allyn Edwards, narrator. 





One of the bright spots in the summer 
doldrums of television viewing was this 
hour long tribute, commemorating the 
150th anniversary of Chopin's birth. Pre- 
sented in the best of taste, it featured the 
eminent English-American pianist Moura 
Lympany in an all-Chopin recital, with a 
running commentary recounting the salient 
facts of the composer's life narrated by 
Allyn Edwards. Mr. Edwards delivered 
his lines in a pleasant, intimate and con- 
versational tone of voice that had in it 
no trace of the reverential unction often 
adopted by announcers in dealing with the 
lives of what John Cowper Powys used 
to call “the great dead artists”. Nor was 
undue emphasis placed on Chopin’s love 
life. As a matter of fact only two of the 
women who played a prominent role in 
his life were mentioned—Maria Wodzin- 
ska and George Sand. Nothing was said 
of Konstancja Gladkowska, the compos- 
er’s youthful love, or the Countess Del- 
phine Potocka, who inspired the etudes. 

During the commentary, viewers were 
treated to some stunning shots (thanks 
largely to the Bettmann Archives) of Cho- 
pin’s Pleyel Grand and rare portraits of the 
composer and his contemporaries, musical 
and literary, as well as close-ups of prints 
depicting scenes that were familiar to 
Chopin. Also shown was a striking photo 
of Chopin’s death mask and a powerfully 
effective shot of the Delacroix portrait in 
which the camera inched up slowly until 
only the eye was visible. I presume that 
the preludes heard as background music 
during the showing of the piano were ac- 
tually played on that instrument, since the 
sound had the silvery thinness of tone 
common to antique pianos and bore no 
resemblance to the Steinway that Miss 
Lympany used, although no mention was 
made of this fact or who did the playing. 

Miss Lympany, for her part, was in ex- 
cellent form and, being photogenic in the 
bargain, also provided eye as well as ear 
appeal. Miss Lympany announced her se- 
lections, prefacing each with appropriate 
introductory remarks. 

“In the romantic period during which 
C hopin lived”, Miss Lympany said at one 
point, “the night was a great source of 
inspiration. In his 19 nocturnes, Chopin 
discovered new and unheard of sounds”. 
Then to prove her statement, she played 
the most harmonically daring, and least 
familiar, of the lot—the Nocturne in B 
major, Op. 62, No. 1—and played it beau- 
tifully. In this as in everything else in 
her program, Miss Lympany communi- 
cated the poetry as well as the brilliance 
of Chopin’s music. Her rhythms had the 
requisite flexibility. Her tempos, too, were 
on the deliberate side as if she wanted her 
listeners to savor to the full the exquisite 
yet profound beauties in Chopin’s music. 

Would that television gave us many 
more such programs as this! 

—Rafael Kammerer 
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17 W. 73rd St., NYC 23 TR 7-8137 








Robert G. Baird 


SPECIALIZING IN VOICE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Opera * Concert °« 
850 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 19 


Theatre 
CO 5-7937 
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ARTISTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


Bellini’s “La Sonnambula” and Berg’s 
“Wozzeck” will join the repertoire of the 





| San Francisco Opera for its 1960 season, 


to open Sept. 16 and close Oct. 27. Three 
weeks in the Los Angeles area follow. 

Sandor Konya, Hungarian-born tenor, 
will make his American debut, and there 
will be important opportunities for Ticho 
Parly, a Danish tenor who has sung in 
New Orleans, and Robert Anderson, an 
American baritone singing with the Augs- 
burg Opera. Sena Jurinac, Giuseppe Zam- 
pieri and Geraint Evans, who made their 
American debuts in San Francisco last 
year, will return, as will Jon Vickers. — 

Marilyn Horne has been engaged to sing 
the role of Marie in “Wozzeck”. Brenda 
Lewis, who had been originally scheduled 
for the part, was forced to withdraw 
under doctor’s orders. 

The repertoire further lists “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten”, with Leonie Rysanek and 
Paul Schoeffler; “Der Rosenkavalier”, with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Kurt Boehme; 
“Cosi fan tutte”, with Miss Schwarzkopf, 
Richard Lewis, and Mary Costa; “Lohen- 
grin”, with Mr. Konya; “Carmen”, with 
Jean Madeira; “La Fanciulla del West”, 
“Tosca”, with Renata Tebaldi and Tito 
Gobbi, “La Bohéme”, “Simon Bocca- 
negra”, with Mr. Gobbi, “Aida”, and “La 
Traviata”. Anna Moffo will sing in “La 
Sonnambula”. 

The San Francisco Ballet will dance 
Balanchine’s “Symphony in C” of Bizet 
as a curtain-raiser to “Sonnambula”, and 
Lew Christensen’s “Con Amore” as a cur- 
tain-raiser to “Gianni Schicchi’ at the 
children’s matinees. 

Conductors are Francesco Molinari-Pra- 
delli, Leopold Ludwig, Silvio Varviso, Kurt 
Herbert Adler (general director of the 
company), and Hans Georg Schaefer. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA 

Nine singers will make their debuts with 
the New York City Opera during the 
company’s coming fall season. Gerard 
Souzay, noted French baritone, will ap- 
pear as Orfeo in Monteverdi's “Orfeo” on 
opening night, Sept. 29. All other new 
artists are Americans, including Cecilia 
Ward, soprano, who will make .her debut 
the same night as Proserpina. The remain- 
ing debuts will be made by Doris Jung, so- 
prano, as the Marschallin in a revival of 
“Der Rosenkavalier”; Charles Broadhurst, 
tenor, as the Major Domo in “Der Rosen- 


kavalier”; Karol Loraine, soprano, as 
Musetta in “La Bohéme”; Richard Fred- 
ericks, baritone, as Schaunard in “La 


Bohéme”; Michael Carolan, tenor, as Goro 
in “Madama Butterfly”; Lillian Messina, 
soprano, as Mabel in “Pirates of Pen- 
zance”; and Raymond Allen, tenor, as 
Ko-Ko in “The Mikado”. 


LINCOLN CONCERT ATTRACTIONS 


Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors” will commence its fifth national tour 
this fall beginning Nov. 28, in Monroe, 


| La., under the auspices of the Lincoln 


Concert Attractions. Rosemary Kuhl- 
mann, Andrew McKinley, David Aiken, 
and Leon Lishner, members of the origi- 
nal cast, will again take leading roles. The 
ten-city tour will include performances 
with the National Symphony in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Denver Symphony. 


The company will perform the work in 
the annual NBC telecast during Christmas 
week. The only role remaining unfilled is 
that of Amahl. Boy sopranos, ages 10 
or 11, are asked to apply by mail to David 
Aiken, c/o Lincoln Concert Attractions, 
205 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


The fall season of the New York Phil- 
harmonic will be launched on Sept. 27, 
following its extensive summer tour, with 
a benefit program for the orchestra's pen- 
sion fund. This first non-subscription open- 
ing in the orchestra’s 118 years will help 
mark the opening of the newly refur- 
bished Carnegie Hall. Isaac Stern will be 
the soloist in the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo and the orchestra will be heard in 
works of Leonard Bernstein, Roy Harris, 
and Ravel. 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSN. 


The National Orchestral Association 
will initiate for its 1960-61 season, an 
award program to be known as “Accom- 
plishment Awards”. Up to ten such 
awards, in the amount of $250 each, will 
be applied to the musical education of 
student personnel of the training orchestra 
at the conclusion of each season. Audi- 
tions for the training orchestra will be 
held Sept. 15 to Oct. 1. Applicants may 
inquire at the office of the association at 
119 W. 57th St., New York. The orches- 
tra will be heard in four concerts this 
next season at Hunter College, on Nov. 
29, Jan. 17, Feb. 28, and April 11. 


MEYER MANAGEMENT 


J. H. Meyer, Meyer Management Cor- 
poration, has moved from 335 West 49th 
St., New York, to new quarters at 111 West 
57th St., Suite 1502-03. The telephone 
number will remain unchanged, Clrcle 
6-7317. Mr. Meyer will remain associated 
with the Stivanello Costume Company, 
which is moving to new premises at 135 
West 20th St. 


UTICA CIVIC SYMPHONY 


Jose Serebrier, who served under Antal 
Dorati as apprentice conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony for the past two 
years, has been named conductor of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Civic Symphony. Mr. 
Serebrier will also be a member of the 
faculty at Utica College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 

The National Music League has an- 
nounced auditions for singers on Sept. 27. 
All applicants must be American citizens 
under 30 years of age and have had no 
previous concert management. Applica- 
tion blanks and information may be ob- 
tained at the League office, 130 West 56th 
St., New York. The deadline for applica- 
tions is Sept. 16. 


HONOLULU OPERA 


The Honolulu Opera Association will 
present its first opera festival in May of 
1961 with “La Traviata”, “La Boheme”, 
“Rigoletto”, and “Madama _ Butterfly”. 
Gilbert Zimmerman is the general director 
and Guido Salmaggi is the mainland ar- 
tistic director and co-ordinator. 


DENVER SYMPHONY 


Saul Caston, music director and con- 
ductor of the Denver Symphony Orchestra 
for the past 15 years, has been engaged 
for another three-year term by the Denver 
Symphony Society Board of Trustees. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND STUDIOS 





San German, P, R. 





Congress’ Strong Impact 


The old town of San German, nestled 
on Puerto Rico’s southern slopes and lit- 
tle more than a step from the Caribbean 
Sea, provided the setting last month for 
an event that is expected to have far- 
reaching consequences in the nation’s 
musical life, for it was here that the 
second annual International String Con- 
gress opened under the dynamic direction 
of the distinguished composer, Roy Harris. 

The String Congress idea was launched 
in 1959 by the American Federation of 
Musicians in a practical effort to interest 
talented young musicians in orchestral 
playing as a career. Offering on full 
scholarship basis an intensive summer 
course in technique, interpretation and 
orchestral routine, the first congress took 
place at Greenleaf Lake, Okla., with 82 
students chosen in Federation-sponsored 
auditions by first-desk symphony men. 
This year the greatly expanded congress 
was moved to the campus of farsighted 
Inter-American University in Puerto Rico, 
where it will remain as an orchestral sum- 
mer school for the next ten years. 

At the String Congress (now jointly 
sponsored by the American Federation of 
Musicians, Inter-American University and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico), Mr. 
Harris heads a well-known faculty. The 
violinists are Sidney and Teresa Harth, 
Rafael Druian, Frank Houser and Louis 
Krasner; the violists, William Lincer and 
Abraham Skernick; the cellists, Lorne 
Munroe and Theo Salzman; and the bass 
player, Warren Benfield. The pianists 
Johana Harris and Jestis Maria Sanroma 
take part in chamber-music coaching, 
faculty concerts and orchestral programs. 

This year’s student body consists of 
102 players between the ages of 15 and 
21, including two from Puerto Rico and, 
by special arrangement with sponsors in 
their home countries, one each from Chile 
ind Italy. All expenses — travel, mainte- 
nance and tuition — are borne by the 
String Congress. 

Combining aspects of an advanced 
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HELP WANTED 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in your terri- 
tory. From your desk you can earn a sub- 
stantial addition to your income. Only written 
contacts with your clients! Write for particu- 
ars and further details to VKK-Office, Vienna 
56, P.O.B. 128, Austria. 





POSITION WANTED 
YOUNG MAN with musical education and 
Dusiness administrative experience wants posi- 
tion with symphony orchestra or similar musi- 
cal institution. Public relations experience 
and two seasons as symphony manager. Write 
Box 901, care of MUSICAL AMERICA, II! 
West 57th St., New York 19, N, Y. 
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school of orchestral technique, a summer 
camp and a field trip to Latin America, 
it is no wonder that the String Congress 
has generated in its students and faculty 
an enthusiasm which verges on the fanati- 
cal. Coupled with the built-in capabilities 
and talent of both groups, the result has 
been a series of concerts and recordings 
well balanced between traditional items 
and contemporary music and notable for 
their marvelous precision and youthful 
vigor. Concerts take place on the Inter- 
American campus, drawing audiences of 
a thousand or more from the school’s 
regular summer session, from San Ger- 
man and from the island, and at other 
points in Puerto Rico. 

Recordings are made in a unique studio 
designed and built according to Mr. 
Harris’ own specifications. Recordings are 
destined for broadcast on NBC Monitor, 
in nationwide educational broadcasts, and 
by the United States State Department 
abroad, while the concerts in Puerto Rico 
are expected to have a fundamental and 
healthy effect on musical taste and educa- 
tion at the island’s grass roots. 

Especially gratifying has been audience 
response to the contemporary music which 
the programs have liberally offered. Half 
of the student body, making up one of 
the two String Congress orchestras, devotes 
itself exclusively to contemporary works 
(including two by Puerto Rican composer 
Hector Campos Parsi) and was to complete 
its summer's activities with an appear- 
ance at the International Composers’ Con- 
ference in Stratford, Ont., on Aug. 13. 
By that time a total of 18 concerts will 
have been presented, six by the orchestras 
and 12 (consisting largely of contemporary 
music) by members of the faculty. 

In the meantime, everyone who has had 
any contact with the String Congress, from 
students and faculty to sponsors and pub- 
lic, seems overjoyed by the prospect of its 
becoming a fixture in the musical life of 
Puerto Rico. —Donald Thompson 


New York.—Carolina Segrera, teacher 
of singing, is currently in Milan coaching 
and arranging auditions for American 
singers in Italian opera houses. She will 
reopen her studio at 103 East 86th St. 
on Oct. 5. 


New York.—Three pupils of Walter 
Cataldi-Tassoni were winners of this year’s 
New Orleans Experimental Opera Audi- 
tions: Benjamin Rayson, baritone: Fran- 
cesca Roberto, soprano; and Luisa De Sett, 
coloratura soprano. All three artists are 
engaged to appear with leading opera 
companies this season. Another student, 
Elena Corace, dramatic soprano, is en- 
joying a successful career in Europe sing- 
ing leading roles at the Zurich Opera, in 
Portugal, and throughout Italy. Mr. Ca- 
taldi-Tassoni, who has been teaching in the 
United States for the past six years, is 
the son of Corace Cataldi-Tassoni, one of 
the first conductors to perform the music 
of Puccini, and also teacher of Frederick 
Jagel and Mario Filippeschi. Mr. Cataldi- 
Tassoni is founder and director of Inter- 
national Lyric Organization, which organ- 
izes opera seasons in Italy using young 
artists in casts together with established 
stars. Many of these young artists are 
chosen from his opera workshop, 45 East 
59th St. 


New York.—Margit Schey-Kux, teacher 
of singing, has reopened her studio at 404 
East 55th St. for the fall season. Many of 
her students are enjoying successful pro- 
fessional careers. Jeanette Scovotti, lyric 
coloratura soprano, winner of the 1959 





Philadelphia Conservatory 


of Music 216 S. 20th STREET 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Degree Courses 84th Year 
25 Scholarships in Orchestral Instruments 
Instruction at all levels. 
Piano, Voice, Theory, Composition. 
Main Line Studio — LOcust 7-6215 

















The Cleveland Institute 


. 5 A. Mill 
of Music “ae 


| BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
Preparatory Department for Students of All Ages 


3411 Euclid Ave., Giese 15, Ohio 
Member N.A.S.M 








COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
ROBERT HUFSTADER, Director 
Music degrees offered in 
Applied Music and Choral Conducting 
Member of NASM 
Address Inquiries regarding admission and 
scholarships to Director of Admissions, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


JOHN BROWNLEE, DIRECTOR 
BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
Catalog on request: 238 E. 105 St., N. Y. C. 


Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, N. Y. « Mother J. Morgan, Director 


Winter and Summer Session 


Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Sacred Music 
urses in all fields of Music 


Member of N.A.S.M. 




















Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Music 
Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 


Cecil W. Munk, Director 


Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in 
Church Music, B.Mus. Ed., and 
B.A, with music major 


Member of N.A.S.M. 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Credit courses in Instruments. Theory 
and Academic Subjects leading to 
Bachelor of Music and Music Education 
degrees. 


1617 Spruce St., Phila. 3 PE 5-5053 














NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 Arved Kurtz, Director 





Bachelor of Music and 
Diploma Courses 





114 East 85th St. New York 28 RE 7-575! 


HART T College of Music——= 


Moshe Paranoy, Pres. 





Bachelors and Masters Degrees 
Special courses, all fields of 
nig music study — write catalog 


i Hartford Connecticut 


PS the University of Hartford— 
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SOLON ALBERTI 

“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 

Coaching in Opera—Concert—Oratorio 

Hotel Ansonia, Bway & 73rd St. NY 23 
SU 7-1514 and SU 7-3300 








JOHN ALLEGRA 


Bel Canto Technic Specialist 
Metropolitan Opera Studios 
1425 Bway, NYC LO 4-2717 ex. 43 


ANTONIO AUGENTI nxysta 


Forced, misguided voices scientifically 
treated with special exercises 
Met Opera House Studios, 1425 Bway, NYC 
RE 4-2384 or LO 4-2717 








MADELIENE K. BARTELL 
Teacher of Singing—NYSTA—NATS 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
AD 3-4043 





JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—NYSTA 
222 W. 23rd St., NYC 11 CH 3-3700 


MARIO FIORELLA 


Voice Production 





Formerly Chicago Civic Opera 
853 7th Ave., NYC Pi 7-2822 


FRY 





CAROLINE BEESON 


TEACHER OF SINGING * N.A.T.S 





2 Orcherd Pkwy., White Plains, N. ¥. 
WH 9-3200 
872 Cernegie Hall, N.¥.C. 19—Thursdays 
LOLA HAYES 
Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. TR 6-2989 





CECILE JACOBSON 


Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
NYC TR 7-2573 or TR 7-6700 


BETH KILLIAM 


Teacher of Singing NATS 
Assisted Mme. Elisabeth Schumann 


16 East 96th St., NYC AT 9-5092 
$2 East 78th St., NYC BU 8-8456 


ROBERT KINANDER 
Voice 
Member N.a.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
180 West 58th St., NYC JU 6-7228 


JULIA LAURENCE 


Teaching the Great Bel Canto 
Method of the Old Masters. 
160 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 


GLADYS MATHEW 


TEACHER OF VOICE * OPERA & RECITAI 


160 W. 73 St., 














Repertoire ¢ Classes in Acting 
40 E. 8ist St., NYC 28 BU 8-6704 





CATARINA PORTA 

‘Bel Canto’ (Italian Style of Singing) 
*Piano (Prac.-Theor.) *Phonology 

54 Westmount St., Halifax, N.S., Canada 
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NYSTA Town Hall Award, has just com- 
pleted ten weeks in leading roles with the 
Santa Fe Opera and will tour in the New 
England Opera production of “Don Gio- 
vanni’, in the role of Zerlina. She will 
make her debut at the Chicago Lyric 
Opera in November. Eugene Green, bari- 
tone, who has performed several times in 
NBC Opera productions, appeared during 
the summer at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera. 
He recently signed a two-year contract to 
sing opera in Germany. Alfred Medinets, 
baritone, will continue to sing leading 
roles at the Cleveland Music Theatre until 
Sept. 15. Rita Gardner. soprano, is a star 
of the off-Broadway hit “Fantasticks”. 


Chicago. Michael O'Higgins, Irish 
baritone and former professor at the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music, Dublin, is join- 
ing the faculty of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory College. 


New York.—Betty-Ann Grove, voice 
pupil of June Burgess, appeared in a fea- 
tured role in “Hit the Deck” at Jones 
Beach. Jane Romano, stand-in for Ethel 
Merman in “Gypsy”, appeared in the lead- 
ing role five times last season during Miss 
Merman’s illness. Another of Mrs. Burgess’ 
pupils, Frankie Crockett, appears regu- 
larly on the Arthur Godfrey radio show, 
heard mornings on CBS. 


New York.—Edwin Hughes’s Summer 
Master Class was attended by over 30 
pianists and teachers from many parts of 
the country. The series of evening recitals 
was played by the following professional 
pupils of Mr. Hughes: Dorothy Bullock, 
Josephine Caruso, Jeannine Romer and 
Jean Bergen. Radio Station WNYC also 
put on broadcasts by these four pianists 
during July. Dorothy Bullock and Jean- 
nine Romer are on the Community Con- 
certs list of artists. Josephine Caruso will 
be soloist with the Massapequa, N. Y., 
Orchestra early next season and will give 
a program for the Delaware Valley Music 
Club. Dorothy Bullock has been engaged 
for a recital on the Bristol, Va., Com- 
munity Concert Course. Jane Bergen will 
give a recital at Garden City, N. Y., early 
in the fall. Hughes pupils are now faculty 
members of over 100 colleges, univer- 
sities, conservatories and public and pri- 
vate schools throughout the country. In 
a large number they are heads of their 
departments. 


Pittsburgh.—Fredric Kurzweil was di- 
rector of the Summer Opera workshop at 
Chatham College, from Aug. 8 to 29. 


New York.—Adele Marcus, pianist and 
faculty member of the Juilliard School of 
Music, returned from Europe on July 3 
to coach a series of chamber-music classes 


at her studio. These were held until 
Aug. 16 

_White Plains, N. Y.—Beaumont Glass 
directed an opera workshop and a six- 


week course in song interpretation during 
June and July at the studio of Caroline 
Beeson Fry. 


Philadelphia.—The annual auditions for 
scholarships for study in piano with Ed- 
ward Steuermann, department head of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 216 
>. 20th st., will be held on Sept. 26. Three 
scholarships are offered. 


New York.—Community Opera, Inc., 
40 East 81st Street, is casting for its 1960- 
61 season. Operas to be given include 
“Don Carlo”, “Faust”, “The Barber of 
Seville” and American works. 








VERNE REIDER NYSTA 
Voice development-coaching * repertoire 
“VOC A PAN” for greater artistry 
oppt. only: 162 W. 54 St., NYC Ci 7-0516 


MARGIT SCHEY-KUX 

Voice Production ¢  Interprepation 
Program Building * NYSTA * NATS 
404 E. 55 St., NYC 22 PL 5-3462 


RUTH SHAFFNER 


sopRANO—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC Tel LE 2-1800 


HERTA SPERBER 


Teacher of Singing—Coach 
205 W. 57 St., NYC & 30-43 88 St. Jack Hts. 
Tel: TW 8-1392 Mon. Thur. Fri. A.M. 
Providence, R. |., Tue. & Wed. 


ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Bel Canto Marchesi Method 
Teacher of Met. Opera Artists & Others 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


DOLF SWING = NATS - NYSTA 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 


Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 TR 7-5889 


EDWARD LEE TYLER 


bass-baritone * coaching rare classics 


only available from Mr. Tyler’s library 
251 W. 116 St., NYC UN 392 « NYSTA 


KAREL WEISS 


Technique & Repertoire * “An outstand- 
ing musical personality.” Eva Gauthier 
175 &. 93 St., NYC AT 9-6587 or PL 7-6300 


LIL! WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Musie 
Studio: 166 W. 72 St., NY 23 TR 3-4624 


STRINGS 


PAUL DOKTOR 
Violist and Chamber Music 
Fac. Mannes College * Summer Fac. 


Colorado Coll... Gateeate Springs 
171 W. 71st St., 7-1648 


THRUSTON JOHNSON 


Violinist-Conductor 
Studio: 600 W. 116th St., NYC 27 RI 9-7839 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Leopold Auer Exponent 
Manhattan School of Music or 


336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, 


LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 
Fac. :Juill.,N.Y.Col.,Bx.House,Mannes 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Central Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 


Pianist and Teacher 


Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 
524 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


MILDRED GERSON 
Pianist-Teacher 
67-39 108th St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
BO 8-3676 


GLADYS MAYO 
Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 
Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 


Preparatery Division 


185 Claremont Ave., NYC 
DARRELL PETER 
TEACHER & COACH 
Improvisation * Theory * Conducting 
50 W. 67th St., NYC SU 7-2849 


ROSE RAYMOND 
Pianist and Teacher ¢ Exponent 
Matthay Principles © Summer Master 
Classes 
320 W. 86 St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 
SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevp aM-FM Thurs. 8:45 pM 
315 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


Coach-Accompanist 


IGOR CHICHAGOV 
VOCAL COACH 
For 8 Years Assoc. of Rosa Ponselle 


Hotel Ansonia, NYC (Wed-Sat) SU 7-3300 


RICHARD CUMMING 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
56 Irving Pi., NYC 3 GR 3-1258 


FRANK CUSUMANO 


Accompanist to World-Famous Singers 





Ri 9-4922 














UN 4-6020 


























245 West 74th St., NYC TR 4-0894 

RICHARD FOSTER 
COACH-ACCOMPANIST 

167 W. 72nd St#., N.Y.C. 23 TR 4-5979 





BEAUMONT GLASS 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
For 2 years assistant to Lotte Lehmann 
Opera & Concert Repertoire 
41 W. 83 St., Apt. 7D, NYC TR 4-7750 


EVELYN HANSEN 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC 
TR 3-9277 or TR 7-6700 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 

OF PARIS 
Concert Repertoire featuring the French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 


JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
116 E. 57th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, NYC 











PL 3-8191 





LO 5-243! 
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FALL SCHOOL, STUDIO OPENINGS 


(Registration (Reg.) dates are given 
where available.) 


California 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA IN Los AN- 
GELES. Sept. 12. Reg.: Sept. 12-14. 


Colorado 


CoLorapo COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, 
Sept. 19. Reg.: Sept. 16-17 


Connecticut 
Hartt CoLLeGeE oF Music, Hartford, 
Conn. Sept. 19. 


Florida 

ROLLINS COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OI 
Music, Winter Park, Oct. 3. Reg.: new 
students, Sept. 26; former students, 
Sept. 30. 


Illinois 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF Music, Chi- 
cago. Sept. 12. Reg.: Sept. 8-10. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY COLLEGE, Chi- 
cago. Sept. 6. Reg.: now to Sept. 3 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston 
Sept. 26. Reg.: Sept. 22-23. 


lowa 

CORNELL OF IOWA CONSERVATORY OF 
Music, Mount Vernon. Sept. 16. Reg.: 
Sept. 14-15. 


Maryland 


PeEaBopy INsTITUTE, Baltimore. Oct. 3. 
Reg.: now to Oct. 3. 


Massachusetts 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF Music, Bos- 
ton. Sept. 19. 

Boston UNIveRSiTy, Boston. Sept. 19 
Reg.: begins Sept. 12. 

New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, Boston, 
Sept. 19. Reg.: Sept. 12-17. 

New York 

DALCROZE SCHOOL OF Music, New York. 
Oct. 3. Reg.: Sept. 12-Oct. 3. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music, Rochester. 
Sept. 19. Orientation week: Sept. 12. 
Reg.: former students not in residence 
in 1959-60: Sept. 15-16. 

HUNTER COLLEGE OPERA WorKSHOP, New 
York. Sept. 26. Reg.: Sept. 19 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF Music, New York. 
Sept. 29. Reg.: Sept. 26. 

LONG ISLAND INSTITUTE, New York. Sept. 
12. Reg.: Sept. 6-17. 

MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF Music, New 
York. Sept. 22. Reg.: Sept. 12-16. 

MANNES COLLEGE OF Music, New York. 
Sept. 22. Reg.: Sept. 12-17. 

New YorK COLLEGE OF Music. Sept. 26. 
Reg.: Sept. 6-26. 

Pius X ScHoot oF Music, Purchase 
Sept. 21. Reg.: Sept. 20. 

PROFESSIONAL CHILDREN’S SCHOOL, New 
York. Sept. 12. 


Ohio 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, Berea. Sept. 
29. Reg.: Sept. 28. 

CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF Music. Sept. 
15. Reg.: now through Sept. 15. 

COLLEGE OF WOOSTER CONSERVATORY OF 
Music, Wooster. Sept. 20. Reg.: Sept. 
17, 19. 

DENISON UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORY OF 
Music, Granville. Sept. 19. Reg.: Sept. 
15. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin. Sept. 20. 
Reg.: Sept. 19. 


Pennsylvania 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh. Sept. 21. Reg.: Sept. 19-20. 


Curtis INstiTUuTE OF Music, Philadelphia 
Sept. 30. Reg.: new students, Sept. 26- 
27; old students: Sept. 28-29. 

PHILADELPHIS CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
Philadelphia. Oct. 3. Reg.: one week 
prior. 

PHILADELPHIA Musicat ACADEMY, Phila- 
delphia. Sept. 12. Reg.: Aug. 29-Sept. 
Ss 


Virginia 

SHENANDOAH COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF 
Music, Winchester, Sept. 12. Reg.: 
freshmen, Sept. 12; upperclassmen, Sept. 
14. 


ALEXANDER ALEXAY, coach-accompanist, 
404 E. 55th St. Sept. 6. 

CLARENCE ADLER, piano, 336 Central Park 
West. Oct. 1. 

ANTONIO AUGENTI, voice, 1425 Broadway. 
Sept. 6. 

MADELEINE K. BARTELL, voice, 555 Moun- 
tain Ave., Westfield, N. J. Oct. 1. 

CaRLOS BUHLER, piano, 524 Madison Ave 
Sept. 15. 

HELEN CHASE, voice, 
Sept. 6. 

BURTON CORNWALL, voice, 46 W. 86th St. 
Sept. 15. 

FRANK CUSUMANO, coach-accompanist, 
245 W. 74th St. Sept. 15. 

PauL Doktor, viola, 171 W. 7Ist St. 
Sept. 1. 

RICHARD FOSTER, coach-accompanist, 167 
W. 72nd St. Sept. 1. 

ANNA HAMLIN, voice, 50 W. 67th St 
Sept. 6. 

EVELYN HANSEN, coach-accompanist, 160 
W. 73rd St. Sept. 6. 

Lota Hayes, voice, 1200 Fifth Ave. Sept 
15. 

CARROLL HOLLISTER, coach-accompanist, 
140 W. 69th St. Sept. 6. 

EDWIN HUGHES, piano, 117 E. 79th St 
Sept. 15. 


251 W. 92nd St. 


(Continued on page 40) 


COMPOSITION 


LEWIS SLAVIT 
COMPOSER-POET-PIANIST 
Pupil of Liszt & Grieg pupils 
2213 E. 26 St., Bkiyn 29, N. Y. TW 1-5939 











SAMUEL MILLIGAN 
Teacher of Irish and Pedal Harp 


Lyon & Healy, 130 W. 56th St., NYC 
Cl 7-6285 or UN 1-8176 





BERKLEY Summer Music Schoo! 
at Nasson College, Springvale. Maine. 


Strings, Flute, Clarinet, Piano, Organ, Voice, Art, 
Chamber Music, etc. Recreational Activities 


For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St., N.Y.C 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut Beckuetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowe 


DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 
training school in the Americas. 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 
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Continued from page 39) 

CECILE JACOBSON, voice, 160) W trd St 
Sept. 12 

THURSTON JOHNSON, violin, 600 W. 116th 
St. Sept. 12 

ALTON JONES, piano, 50 W. 67th St. Sept 


21 


HELEN Hoses JORDAN, musicianship and 


sight-singing, 111 W. 57th St. Sept. 6 

BeTH KILLIAM, voice, 16 E. 96th St. Sept 
15 

JULIA LAURENCE, voice, 160 W. 73rd St 
Sept. 28 

( FSARI LONGO, voice, 308 Ff 79th St 
Sept. 6 

ALFREDO MARTINO, voice, 260 West End 
Ave Sept l 

GLADYS MATHEW, voice, 40 E. 8Ist St 
Sept. 6 

GLADYS Mayo, piano, 550 Riverside 
Drive. Sept. 6 

SAMUEL MILLIGAN, harp, Lyon & Healy 
130 W. S6th St. Sept. 6 

SARAH PECK More, voice, 36 Sutton Place 
So. Sept. | P 

ANDREA PALESTRINA, voice, 3 Claremont 
Ave. Sept. 12 

KATHRINE PARKER, piano, 185 Claremont 
Ave. Sept. 15 

DARRELL PETER, piano, 50 W. 67th St 
Sept. 6 

ANNE MARIE RANDAL, coach-accompanist, 
40 E. 10th St. Sept. 6 

VERNE REIDER, voice, 162 W. 54th St 
sept 6 

MyrkTLe Roperts, piano, 2109 Broadway 
Sept. | 

GENIA ROBINOR, piano, 128 W. 72nd St 
Sept. 6 

MENOTTI SALTA, voice, 2109 Broadway 
Sept. 15 

CAROLINA SEGRERA, voice, 103 E. 86th St 
Oct. 5 

RUTH SHAFFNER, voice, 145 E. 39th St 
Sept. 12 

HERTA SPERBER, voice, 205 W. 57th Ft 
Sept. 15 

Hepy SPIELTER, piano, 344 W. 72nd St 
Sept 6 

CARL STOUGH, voice, 54 W. 16th St. Sept 
12 

DOLF SWING, voice, 15 W. 67th St. Sept 
14 

Yves TINAYRE, voice, 334 Riverside Drive 
Sept l 

EpWaRD Lee TYLER, voice, 251 W. 116th 
St. Sept. | 

Lots WANN, oboe Kensington Rd., 
Bronxville. Sept. 6 
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NOTE:—Annual subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA comprises 12 issues 
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__ OBITUARIES 


HANS LANGE 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.—Hans Lange, 
violinist and conductor, died here Aug. 
13, at the age of 76. Mr. Lange was born 
in Istanbul, Turkey, and began the study 
of the violin when he was five, making 
his debut in 1903 with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. He became assistant concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic in 
1923 and later was the assistant conductor 
of the orchestra, serving among others 
Arturo Toscanini. 

In 1936 he became the associate con 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony and 
remained there until 1946. He retired to 
Santa Fe, but came out of retirement to 
become conductor of the Albuquerque 
Symphony from 1950 to 1958. He founded 
and conducted the New York Philhar- 
monic Chamber Orchestra, the Hans 
Lange Quartet, and the St. Louis Little 
Symphony 





DESIRE DEFAUW 

Gary, Ind.—Désiré Defauw, conductor 
and former musical director of the Chi 
cago Symphony, died here on July 25 at 
the age of 74. Born in Ghent, Belgium, 
he founded and conducted the Belgian 
National Orchestra. He was brought to 
the United States in 1939 by Arturo Tos- 
canini and appeared as guest conductor 
of the NBC Symphony. From 1943 to 
1947 he headed the Chicago Symphony 
He retired about a year ago as director of 
the Gary Symphony. 


GEORGE REEVES 

Maidstone, England.—George Reeves, 
pianist and teacher, died here suddenly on 
July 1. Mr. Reeves was an outstanding 
accompanist who played for such re- 
nowned artists as Elisabeth Schumann and 
Jennie Tourel. Most recently he had toured 
as pianist for Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. He 
was professor of music at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana and is survived by two 
sisters, Ida and Kitty 


VASA PRIHODA 


Vienna.—Vasa Prihoda, Czech violinist, 
died here July 26 at the age of 59. Born 
in Vodnany, Bohemia, Mr. Prihoda was 
discovered by Arturo Toscanini in his 
first Italian tour, in Milan in 1919. He 
made a successful American debut in 1920 


SOS SSSSHOSSSSSSSSSS88C888E045, 


5/th St. © New York 19 NW. Y. 
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at New York’s Carnegie Hall. He re- 
turned to America in 1930 for a national 
tour and was last heard here in 1949. He 
also taught at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 


CECIL ARMSTRONG GIBBS 


Chelmsford, England.—Cecil Armstrong 
Gibbs, English composer, died here on 
May 12 at the age of 70. He taught com- 
position at the Royal College of Music 
and was noted for his many songs as well 
as for incidental music to several plays. 


ELIE SPIVAK 
Toronto.—Elie Spivak, violinist and 
concertmaster of the Toronto Symphony 
for 17 years, died here July 23. He had 
taught at the Royal Conservatory of Music 
for 30 years and was founder of the Spivak 


Quartet 


Concertgebouw Chamber Music Society 
Award. In celebration of the Society's 
40th anniversary, three prizes totaling 
10,000 Dutch florins will be awarded for 
the best string quartet, string trio and 
song cycle (on Dutch or Flemish text) 
submitted by May 15, 1961. Details 
from: Concertgebouw, Ltd., van Baerle- 
straat 98, Amsterdam-Z., The Nether- 
lands. 


John Hay Whitney Foundation 1961-62 
Opportunity Fellowships. Open to citi- 
zens of the United States between the 
ages of 22 and 35 with unusual racial or 
cultural backgrounds. Grants: $1,000 to 
$3,000 for one year. For application 
forms and information write: Opportu- 
nity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney 
Foundation, 111 West 50th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. Deadline for completed 
applications: Nov. 30. 


Fulbright Awards for 1961-62. Require- 
ments for eligibility are: United States 
citizenship; Bachelor’s degree or equiva 
lent in professional training; language 
ability; good health. Applicants under 
35 will be given preference. For infor 
mation, write to Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, Information and 
Counseling Division, 1 East 67th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. Deadline for appli- 
cation-form requests: Oct. 15. Com- 
pleted forms must be submitted by 
Nov. 1. 


American Academy in Rome. A _ limited 
number of fellowships for mature stu- 
dents and creative artists capable of in- 
dependent work. Grant: $3,000 per 
year, renewable. Two-year fellowships 
favored. For details, address: Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Deadline for applications and submis- 
sion of representative work: Dec. 30. 








National Auditions for Singers. Auspices: 
Friday Morning Music Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Open to United States 
citizens aged 18 to 26. Awards: Flor- 
ence Howard Award, $1,500; second 
award: $1,000; Church - Lyons - Scott 
Memorials Award: $300. Deadline: Jan. 
15, 1961. Apply to: Mrs. Kathryn Hill 
Rawls, 1805 37th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 


The Symphony No. 4 by James Cohn 
received third prize in the international 
competition sponsored by Associazione 
Italiana Diffusione Educazione Musicale 
No first prize was awarded. Second prize 
was divided between two composers living 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Personal Direction 


SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 


165 W. 57th St. NY 19 Circle 7-6900 











Season 1960-61 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 





EDEN & TAMIR 


sraeli Duo-Pianists 
I li Duo-P t 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





OLEGNA FUSCHI 


Pianist 


Steinway Piano 





CARROLL GLENN 


Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





September, 1960 


in Northern Italy, Giorgio Cambissa and 
Giorgio Ferrari. Mr. Cohn’s third prize 
will include a cash award of 200,000 lire 
and a performance in Florence this fall. 
Mr. Cohn’s name was mistakenly given 
in the August issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
on page 32 as Arthur Cohn, in a list of 
“New American Works”. 

Hans Haselboeck, Austrian organist 
was the winner in improvisation at the 
renth International Organ Contest held 
recently in The Netherlands 


EVENTS 
IN NEW YORK 


Manhattan School 
Offers Britten Work 


Hubbard Auditorium, July 21.—Man- 
hattan School of Music Summer Opera 
Workshop. Peter Paul Fuchs, conductor 
ind stage director. 








THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 
Mus by 5 Britter 


Renjamir 


fext by R ild Dunecar 
Male Chorus Hunter Moore 
Female Choru Marjorie Smith 
Collatinus Willis Patterson 
Junius Fred Jones 
Prince Tarqu 1 Charles Woodul 
Lucretia Nancy Williams 
Bianca Lisa Brummett 
Lucia Joyce Withrow 


From a musical point of view, given 
the limitations of a summer work shop 
production, the Manhattan School of Mu- 
sic’s performance of “The Rape of 
Lucretia” was highly commendable. Natu- 
rally, it lacked the sheen of vocal beauty 
which a cast of mature singers could pro 
vide. Certain of the singers, notably Mar- 
jorie Smith, Nancy Williams, and Charles 
Woodul, were able to project their parts 
with considerable authority. Others, like 
Hunter Moore, in his role of the Male 
Chorus, found the technical demands of 
the role taxing. 

Mr. Fuchs wisely saw to it that his or- 
chestral accompaniment securely supported 
the cast. Everything gave evidence of hav- 
ing been carefully rehearsed, and there 
was neither any stiffness nor any of the 
uncertainty that sometimes plagues work 
shop productions 

It must be said, however, that visual 
aspects of the production were not all 
felicitous. The sets by Richard Villarrubia 
had little attractiveness or distinction 
Then, too, since the Hubbard Auditorium 
has no proscenium or curtain, a certain 
amount of ingenuity was required in the 
matter of scene changes, and such in- 
genuity seemed in short supply. The solu- 
tion adopted was to have stage hands 
simply run on stage carrying props and 
furnishings. No attempt was made to 
stylize or otherwise beautify this proce 
dure. Chaos reigned, while the orchestra 
plaved on, unperturbed, in the pit 

For future Hubbard Auditorium pro 
ductions, a suggested solution to this prob- 
lem would be to hide the stagehands’ 


| maneuvers behind a portable screen. Al- 


most anything would be preferable to so 
shattering the dramatic illusion. 
Lester Trimble 
Sydeman Work 
Has Premiere 
New York University orchestra, Maur- 


ice Peress. conductor. Martina Arroyo, 
soprano; Mitchell Jellin, trumpet: Cyn- 





Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Personal Direction 


SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 


165 W. 57th St. NY 19 Circle 7-6900 











Season 1960-61 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





- ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





_TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 








VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





| 
| LAWRENCE WINTERS 
| 


ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





|The PAGANINI Quartet 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 


Robert Rudié, Conductor 





NEW DANISH Quartet 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICHELMANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. HHONNENS 
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thia Otis, harp; Lalan Parrott, harpsi- 
chord; Richard Kay, cello. 


Center, July Purcell: Sonata 
ot Debussy Danse 
Ale ind Sca 
atti 
M ' 


onda t mare { 
Sydeman Concert Pi 
Orchestra First 4 


Barber b ‘ S me s 191 


The free summer concert series at New 
York University, conducted with a fully 
professional ensemble by Maurice Peress 
ind Martin Bernstein, has been offering 
some stimulating programs each Wednes- 
day. But one new work which turned up 
it the fourth and final concert warrants, 
I think, special notice 

William Sydeman is a young, produc- 
tive New York composer who studied with 
Roger Sessions, and now teaches at 
Mannes College. His modestly named 
“Concert Piece for Chamber Orchestra”, 
actually a short (26-minute) but fully 
developed chamber symphony in _ four 
movements, had much of the sharpness of 
thought and of instrumental texture that 
has long distinguished his teacher. It was 
in a free atonal idiom that had the rare 
virtue of never appearing to wander aim- 
lessly, but to know just where it was go- 
ing except for some searching and 
haunting moments in the Largo, where a 
chorale-like use of melodic fourths and 
tritones imparted great poignancy. Mr. 
Peress producted some fine results despite 
in inadequacy of rehearsals 

The other highlights of this concert 
were Miss Arroyo’s smooth soprano in 
Barber's “Knoxville” and Scarlatti’s “Su 
la sponda del mare”, the latter edited by 
Mr. Peress from a recent discovery by 
Edwin C. Handley of UCLA; and Mitchell 
Jellin’s valiant struggle with a 17th-cen- 
tury natural trumpet in a Purcell Sonata. 

Jack Diether 


Gustav Leonhardt... Harpsichord 
l n Theol cal Seminar Aug 1 +230 
Muffat: Passacaglia in G I Purcell: Suite 
D nor Kerl Poccata n durezze ¢« 
gature. Bach: Fre Suit n E flat I 
" I ! 


ta T 

This was the fourth and final lecture- 
recital given by the Dutch harpsichordist 
and organist Gustav Leonhardt while 
holding master classes this summer at 
New York’s Union Theological Seminary. 
Though still young, he has an enviable 
reputation as a concert artist and teacher. 
Not a loquacious person, he managed, 
with a minimum of words, to give his 
audience a closer feeling for the after- 
noon’s music. And what an _ interesting 
program it was! 

The Muffat Passacaglia is remarkable 
in its harmonic shifts, especially in the 
deceptive cadence patterns. The Purcell 
keyboard suites are rarely heard today, a 
regrettable fate for such graceful music. 
The Kerll Toccata con durezze e ligature 
was as the name implied, a brilliant study 
in dissonance achieved through suspen- 
sions. Bach’s very Italian French Suite in 
E flat major and the youthful E minor 
foccata ended the concert. 

Mr. Leonhardt had an excellent feeling 
for registration and never tended to over- 
color. His rhythmic sense was pliable 
without distorting, and he created spa- 
ciousness or tension as the music seemed 
to dictate. Outstanding was his feeling for 
the performance of Bach. He played the 
Suite and Toccata neither too slowly nor 
too rapidly. The melodic lines were never 
obscured. Both works were delivered in a 
comfortable gait which seemed ideal and 
his ornamentation was tasteful. This was 
an exhilarating concert in every way. 

John Ardoin 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


165 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First Pacific Coast Availability since 1955 Winter of 1961 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1960 


Mantovani and his Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Lendon ffrr Records 














First American Appearance of the Celebrated Yugoslav Chorus 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. 
Repeated winners of International Contests. 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Sept.-Dec. 1960 


6th Sold Out Tour — Jan.-Mar. 1961 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


New A Harry Belafonte Production 
First Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 ROBERT DeCORMIER, Coxuductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of I! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Tipton’s Music For Tonight 
Orchestra of 12, Conductor and Piano Soloist 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Reserve Now for 1960-61 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 





Beaux Arts Trio of New York 


MENAHEM PRESSLER, DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 














Fifth Tour! 


Ruth Page's, Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-March 196! 





Direct from Madrid 


Ballet Espanol * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance.” 
Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 





First U. S. Tour! 


Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 


(Company of 20) OF MONTREAL 


Personal Directions: Andre Mertens Ladmilla Chiraeff, Artistie Director 


New! 





Pilar Gomez & Company 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
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ICA 


165 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, Bz — 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera asso 





DAVID BAR-ILLAN 

Baldwin Piano Pianist 

COLEMAN BLUMFIELD 

Baldwin Piano Pianist 

JORGE BOLET 

Buldwin Piano Pianist 

FERNANDO CORENA 
Basso 


IRENE DALIS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Giuseppe DI STEFANO 


Tenor 
Philippe ENTREMONT 
Steinway Piano-Columbia Records Pianist 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 
Maureen FORRESTER 


Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 
Pianist 
JACQUES KLEIN 


Steinway Piano Pianist 


MORLEY MEREDITH 


Baritone 


KERSTIN MEYER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


HARVE PRESNELL 


Baritone 


LEONTYNE PRICE 


Soprano 


CESARE SIEPI 


Bass-Baritone 


Giulietta SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


Tenor 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 
Witold MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 


Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 
Bass-Baritone 
Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 
FRANCES YEEND 
Soprano 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


Pianist 
THOMAS BROCKMAN 
Steinway Piano Pianist 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piane 


> 
RCA Victor and Angel Records 


PHYLLIS CURTIN 


Pianist 


Soprano 
IVAN DAVIS 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
RAY DUDLEY 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
TODD DUNCAN 
Baritone 
SARAMAE ENDICH 
Soprano 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 
Tenor 
MILDRED MILLER 
Mezzo-Soprano 
MAC MORGAN 
Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
SANROMA 
Baldwin Piene Pianist 
ELEANOR STEBER 
Soprano 





new symbol of service 


Only through conscientious service...through responsible judgment and coun- 
seling by an experienced staff...through freedom to choose from the fine artists 
of all managements...only through devotion to the traditions of the past and an 
enthusiasm for the new concepts of the future can the ideals of the Organized 
Audience Plan be fulfilled. The rapid growth of UNITED AUDIENCE SERVICE 
reflects its adherence to these principles. In the fields of concert, dance and 
theatre, United offers every city the opportunity for financially-secure presenta- 
tions of the most superb artistry. This is possible only through true service. 


And service is our ethie. 


United Audience Service 


UNITED AUDIENCE SERVICE, a division of UNITED PERFORMING ARTS, INCORPORATED / Coliseum Tower, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, New York / PLaza 7-9440 








